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ene for Life—Not for Leisure 


Is the Keynote of These 


“Two New English Texts 


Practical English for High Schools 


| By William D. Lewis, Principal of the William Penn High School, Philadelphia, and James 
F. Hosic, Secretary of the National Council of English teachers, Editor of the English Journal 
and Head of the Department of English in the Chicago Normal College, Price $1.00. 


N this book the authors have boldly broken away from the hampering traditions and 
conventions of the old academic “rhetoric.” Definitions and formal matter have been 
reduced to a minimum. Description has been omitted entirely. Letter writing and oral 

composition have been strongly emphasized. Pupils’ themes, and the work of the best 
contemporary writers have been used largely as models. 

A mere reading of the thirteen chapter heads gives considerable insight into the 
character of the book: note—Speaking and Writing English— Grouping Ideas —The Sentence 
at Work—Using the Parts of Speech— Building a Vocabulary—Helping the Eyes—Telling a 
Story—Making People Understand—Making People Believe--Visiting by Mail—Doing 
Business by Mail—Keeping Up With the World. Chapter 14 is an appendix of grammar 
review to be used for reference as needed. 


Business English 


By George Burton Hotchkiss, M.A., Professor of Business English in New York University 
School of Commerce Accounts and Finance, and Celia Anne Drew, Ph. B., Instructor in 
English in Julia Richman High School, City of New York. Price $1.08. 


OTH the plan and material in this book have been determined from the business man’s 
_ point of view. It presents the things about the use of English that the business man 
should know and should want his employees to know. 

The essentials of good English are emphasized—especially sentence structure and 
diction. There is abundant practice in common business forms and usages, such as the make-up 
of a letter, remittances, etc. Valuable training is given in what might be called “The fourth 
} dimension” of business—good business policy, and business courtesy. Sales letters, advertise- 
} ments, and reports are also included. All examples are taken from business houses. 


| AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


i NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW been employed more than eight 


-THE RAILROAD STRIKE 
VOTE. 

The strike vote of the four rail- 
way brotherhoods of the United 
States—engineers, firemen, conduc- 
tors and trainmen—resulted, as was 
expected, in an overwhelming ma- 
jority in favor of a strike unless the 
eight-hour day and other demands 
of the men are conceded. The men 
involved number about 400,000 and 
ninety-four. per cent. of them voted 
in favor of the extreme step of a 
concerted strike. This is the first 
time that the different brotherhoods, 
east and west, have combined in such 
a movement; and the situation cre- 
ated by the threat is correspondingly 
menacing. The railway managers 
estimate that to concede what the 
men ask would increase the opera- 
ting expenses of the roads by $100,- 
000,000 annually. Such an increase 
would spell ruin for not a few of 
the roads, unless they were per- 
mitted to increase their charges to 
the public in passenger fares and 
freight rates correspondingly. 

THE ALLIES’ ADVANCE. 


The Entente Allies are continuing 
their advance in all the main thea- 
tres of war. In France, the French 
and British forces have pushed theétr 
lines forward several miles, driving 
the Germans from their trenches; in 
eastern Galicia, the Russians have 
now occupied more than sixty square 
miles of territory. have taken Stanis- 
lau, and are forcing the evacuation 
of Lemberg, Berlin admitting retire- 
ment south of the Dneister, and 
Austria conceding the withdrawal of 
troops west of Tlumatz “in the face 
of superior forces”; while on the Ital- 
ian front, the Italians have won a 
notable victory in the capture of the 
long-contested town of Gorizia, and 
the taking of more than 10,000 pris- 
oners and many guns. There is 
some ebb and flow, but the initiative 
on all the fronts is with the Allies; 
and the conditions of a year ago 
are completely reversed. 

A “DRIVE” THAT FAILED. » 

The Turkish “drive” against the 
Suez Canal, which would have had 
important consequences if it had suc- 
ceeded, has failed completely. The 
Turkish troops engaged in it num- 
bered 14,000, and they came into col- 
lision with the British forces at 
Romani, about twenty-two miles 
east of Port Said. The battle was 
fought along a front of seven to 
eight miles, and the Turkish force, 
although it is reported to have 
fought bravely, was  cempletely 
routed, being driven back across the 
desert eighteen miles. More than 
3,000 of them were taken prisoners. 
This engagement marks the climax 
of a movement which has been tor a 
long time under way; and it is be- 
lieved now that Egypt safer 
against invasion than at any time 
since the war began. At no time has 
traffic through the canal been halted 
by hostile operations. 

THE CHILD LABOR BILL. 


The Child Labor bill, which the 
Senate has just passed by a vote of 
52 to 12, prohibits interstate com- 
merce in the product of any mine or 
quarry in which children under six- 
teen years of age have been em- 
ployed, or in the product of any mill, 
cannery, workshop, factory or man- 
ufacturing establishment in which 
children under fourteen have been 
employed, or in which children be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen have 


hours a day, more than six days a 
week, or before 6 o’clock in the 
morning or later than 7 o'clock in 
the evening. The bill, which the 
House had already passed in a 
somewhat different form, is to take 
effect one year after enactment. At 
least that much time will be needed 
for manufacturing establishments, 
especially in the South, to adjust 
themselves to it. Direct federal 
legislation on conditions of labor 
would be of doubtful constitutional- 
ity; but the control of interstate 
commerce gives the national gov- 
ernment an effective instrument. 


THE DANISH WEST INDIES. 


The treaty by which the United 
States agrees to pay Denmark $25,- 
(00,000 for the Danish West Indies 
has been signed at Washington by 
Mr. Lansing, Secretary of State, 
and Constantin Brun, the Danish 
minister. This, however, by no 
means completes the _ transaction. 
The United States Senate, the Da- 
nish Rigsdad and the islanders 
themselves are yet to be heard 
from. Some opposition has been 
manifested in the Danish press, and 
some resentment is reported among 
the islanders because they have not 
been consulted. The three little 
islands—St. Thomas, St. Croix and 
St. John—have altogether an area 
of only 138 square miles and a popu- 
lation of only 21,000. The land is 
poor, and the intrinsic value of the 
islands is trifling, but their strategic 
value by reason of their position in 
the line of Atlantic trade routes to 
Panama, is great, and in certain 
contingencies which might arise, it 
would make a great deal of differ- 
ence whether they were in our own 
or in hostile hands. 


PAPER FROM COTTON 
STALKS. 


Despatches from Berlin announce 
the ‘‘discovery” that paper can be 
made from cotton stalks. But this 
is no discovery, for our 
own Department of Agriculture 
made ‘successful experiments with 
this process eight years ago. The 
discovery means more to the United 
States than to Germany because we 
have an abundance of the raw ma- 
terial, and Germany has not. The 
present time, when the threatened 
paper famine has reached such pro- 
portions that newspapers of large 
circulation are reducing the number 
of their pages and some papers of 
smali circulation have been driven 
to the wall, is a good time to carry 
the experiments further. New 
sources of supply of pulp for paper 
manufacture are greatly needed; and 
if the cotton waste of the South and 
the corn waste of the West can be 
utilized to this end, it will greatly 
relieve the situaucz. 

DISAPPOINTING CROP 
REPORTS. 


The Government crop reports for 
August are disappointing. The con- 
dition of spring wheat is reported at 
only 63.4, which would point to a 
crop of 54,000,000  bushiels—the 
smallest for five years. Corn and 
oats, also, show some depreciation, 
smaller than they were last year or 
in 1913. But considerable supplies 
have been carried over from last year 
there is no reason for fearing that 
the crops, even though disappoint- 
ing, will not be adequate to our 
needs. As to corn, there is still time 
for considerable improvement. 
The high prices prevailing for live 
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Stock and for wool will help to make 
up to the farmer for disappointing 
yields of grain. 


Reports and Pamphlets 


“Farm_ Efficiency, How It Depends 
on Efficient Equipment for Liy- 
ing.’ By Xenophon Caverno, 48 
pages. Kewanee, Illinois, Private 
Utilities Company. 

“Destruction of Foodstuffs.” Regis- 
tration of Births. Open Air 
Schools.” California State Board 
of Health Bulletin, June, 1916, 600 
pages. 

“Rules and Regulations for the 
Government of the California 
State Normal Schools.” Califor. 
nia State Board of Education, 
Sacramento, California. Margaret 
Schallenberger McNaught, com- 
missioner of elementary schools, 
Bulletin No. 14. 8 pages. 

“A Prospectus of the National Edu- 
cators Conservation Society.” 15 
pages. 299 Broadway, New York 
City. 

“Compulsory School Attendance. 
State of Texas.” Bulletin 53, W. 
F. Doughty, state superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Austin, Tex, 
24 pages. 

“Annual Report of School Garden 
Activities.” Board of Public Edu- 
cation of Philadelphia, Penn., Di- 
vision of Physical Training. Caro 
Miller, supervisor of school gar- 
dens. 

“The Raymond Riordon School, 
Highland, Ulster County, New 
York.” Details of interest. 55 
pages. 

“The Building of a Nation.” By 
Nicholas Murray Butler, address 
delivered at annual luncheon of the 
Associated Press at New York 
City. 14 pages. Published by Di- 
vision of Intercourse and Educa- 
tion, Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, 407 West 117th 
street, New York City. 

American 
and Prevention of Infant Mortal- 
ity. Preliminary Program, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., meeting. Executive 
secretary, 1211 Cathedral street, 
Baltimore, Md. 

“The Swiss Army System.” By 
Captain Remy Faesch. Published 

by G. E. Stechert & Company, 
New York City. 24 pages. 26 
cents each. 

*Alabama’s Public School System. A 
Comparative Study.” Bulletin 55. 
State Department of Education, 
Montgomery, Ala. 32 pages. 

“The Oklahoma College for 
Women.” Catalog Number 1916- 
17. Chickasha, Okla. G. W. Aus- 
tin, president. 130 pages. 


ad 


Educational Association 
Officers. 


American Association for Study and 
Prevention of Infant Mortality: 
President, Dr. S. McC. Hamill, 
Philadelphia; president-elect, 
(1917), Dr. W. C. Woodward, 
Washington; First vice-president, 
Dr. Joseph S. Neff, Philadelphia; 
second vice-president, Dr. T. C. 
McCleave, Berkeley, Cal.; secre- 
tary, Dr. Philip Van Ingen, 125 
East 7lst street, New York; treas- 
urer, Austin McLanahan, care of 
Alexander Brown & Sons, Balti- 
more; local arrangements, Dr. 
George C. Ruhland, chairman 
Health Department, Milwaukee; 
Dr. J. Gurney Taylor, secretary, 
1330 Wells Building, Milwaukee. 


Association for Study. 
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“A good article becomes 


its own advertiser to a 
large degree.” —Ad Sense 


Perhaps this accounts for 
the fact that we are selling 
more Dixon Pencils than 
ever before. If you have 
been reading the Dixon Ad- 
vertisements you may have 
wondered why we spent 
so much time and money 
in talking about such a 
little thing as a Lead Pencil. 


Send us |6 cents in stamps, and you will 
receive a package of pencils that will give 
you the ocular proof that a product to be 
successfully advertised must possess ment. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


JERSEY CITY NEW JERSEY 


Rules for Publication 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the label of your 
paper indicates the time when your subscription ex- 
pires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discon- 
tinued at their expiration. It is our wish to extend 
reasonable credit to subscribers who are busy and 
may not remit on the exact day a subscription ex- 
pires. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of 
any change in their address, giving both the former 
and present address, otherwise they are responsible 
for the. paper if sent to a former address until 
ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit—To secure safety, it is important 
that remittances should be made by checks, drafts, 
post-office orders, express money orders, or regis- 
tered letters, made payable to the publishers. 


Receipts—Remittances are acknowledged by 
change of date following the subscriber’s name on 
the paper. Should such a change fail to appear on 
the label on the second issue after the date of re- 
mittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.—Should a number of the Journal 
of Education fail to reach a subscriber, he will con- 
fer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of 
the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing 
number will be sent. We guarantee a full year’s sub- 
scription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department 
and all communications for the pages oi the Journal 
of Education should be addressed to A. E. Winship, 
Editor. All letters pertaining to the business man- 
agement of the Journal of Education should be ad- 
dressed to the Publishers. 


New England Publishing Company 
Publication Office - 6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Lack of Phosphates in the Human 
Body causes 


Nervous Breakdown 


Phosphates are a constituent of the 
bodily economy, and are always present, 
in normal health. When severe head- 
aches, brain-fag, insomnia, loss of memo- 
ry, nervousness, and similar symptoms 
assert themselves, it indicates a probable 
depletion of the-phosphates. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate supplies 
brain, nerves and blood with the neces- 
sary phosphates in a convenient form, 
readily assimilated. It acts asa nutrient 
to the nerves, stimulates the secretory 
glands, and increases mental and physi- 
cal activities. 

Sufferers from mental and nervous ex- 
haustion will find that 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


restores the phosphates necessary to normal conditions 


Sold by Druggists. Send for free Booklet, 
giving valuable information. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


B-46 7-16 


NOW Is The Time 


| 


TEACHERS 


to register for good positions 
in September. The busy 
months in our agency are 
July, August and September. 


Send for blank at once 


Winsuie TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! FAIR! COURTEOUS! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


6 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


Long Distance Telephone Office ard Residence 
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Before America, What Was There? 


Every thoughtful child asks this question. 
Here is the answer: 


OUR ANCESTORS IN EUROPE 


By Jennie Hacc 


Francis W. Parker School, Chicago 


With wonderful dramatic effect and a 
keen appreciation of what is adapted to 
children’s interests and understanding, 
it presents an absorbing and connected 


story of human progress. Not a single 
statement has been included which is 
not absolutely in accordance with the 
latest historical data. Moreover, it is 
the only European history for children 
written first-hand from original sources. 


For sixth-grade use. Written in 
accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of Eight of 
the American Historical Association. 


448 pages Illustrated 76 cents 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco 
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| The State of Indiana Adopts 


World Book Company’s | 
CENTENNIAL SPELLER 


Indianapolis, Indiana, 8 May, 1916—The | 
State Board of Education unanimously | 
adopted today, for a term of five years, the 
Centennial Speller, published by World 
Book Company. This means that the book | 
will be used exclusively in every school in 
the state. 


The vocabulary is based upon a compara- 
tive study of the published lists of Ayres, | 
Jones, Cook-O’Shea, Buckingham, and other | 
scientific investigators and upon lists from 
other reliable sources. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


ALSO: ATLANTA, DALLAS, MANILA 


ESSENTIALS OF 
ARITHMETIC 
WENTWORTH-SMITH 


The books of this series express 
their author’s belief that useless arith- 
metic has no rightful place in the cur- 
riculum of a school of today. Today's 
economic demands have largely in- 
fluenced their plan and content. They 
are, above all else, modern in problem 
material and arrangement, omitting 
the superannuated features of old time 
arithmetics and giving new life and 
vigor to the essential topics which 
survive by their intrinsic worth. 


EDUCATION AND THE NEW VIEWPOINT 


Time was when an up-to-date teacher was regarded as a faddist, a crank, a person 
ahead of his time. Nowadays he fares better. The educator who can show improved 
results, an increase in efficiency, who, in short. expresses the new viewpoint, is much 
in demand. The ever-growing demand for these books proves that their authors are 
foremost in striking the keynote of these new ideas. 


29 Beacon St. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


LEADING FACTS OF 
GEOGRAPHY 
ALEXIS E. FRYE 


A noteworthy feature of the books of 
this series is their many large, clear, 
and authoritative maps. Constant and 
careful revision has kept both maps and 
text Strictly up to date and eminently 
usable under modern conditions 

A comprehensive survey study of the 
earth as a whole, consistent accounts 
of national growth and the emphasis 
placed upon the economic aspects of 
geography are among the many fea- 
tures which render these texts the 
standard ones in American Schools. 


Boston 
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THE EVOLUTION OF ICHABOD CRANE 


BY E. W. HAUCK, PH. D. 


Principal of the Anaheim, California, Union High School 


Shortly before I finished my grammar school 
course, our town had a new high school princi- 
pal. He appeared at church on Sunday morning 
in a fine silk hat and a Prince Albert coat. The 
hat composed a no inconsiderable portion of his 
stature. The coat aided in giving that air of dig- 
nity and composure that the short plump figure 
attempted to embody. We were pleased at the 
appearance of our principal in the costume that 
we understood was the correct form in the city 
churches. We were hardly prepared, however, 
to see him in the same clothes at school on 
Monday morning. We soon found that the 
Prince Albert coat and silk hat were to be the 
common everyday attire of our principal. Before 
we had thought that such a coat and hat 
could be worn only by judges, politicians and 
quack doctors who sometimes sold their cure- 
alls on our city streets. 

A few days ago I called upon the principal of 
one of our California schools in a town about as 
large as the one of my boyhood experience. I 
found him in the workshop of the manual train- 
ing department, filing a saw. He was in his shirt 
sleeves and seemed to be perfectly at his ease 
under the conditions and surroundings. He 
would be as likely to wear a turban as a silk hat 
and Highland kilts as a Prince Albert coat while 
on duty in his schoel. 

These two figures, in a sense, convey an idea 
of our changed attitude toward schools and 
school men. The schoolmaster is now not alto- 
gether an evil that must be tolerated during 
childhood, like the measles and the whooping 
cough. He is no longer a being apart from his 
community. He can be active in civic affairs like 
other people now. He may even buy a home 
without being considered presumptuous. 

We have all been amused by the description of 
Ichabod Crane, who “sojourned” in Sleepy Hol- 
low. “He was tall but exceedingly lank, with 
narrow shoulders, hands that dangled a mile out 
of his sleeves, feet that might have served as 
shovels, and his whole frame most loosely hung 
together. His head was small and flat on top, 
with huge ears; he had large green glassy eyes 
and a long snipe nose, so that it looked like a 
weather cock perched upon his spindle neck, to 
tell which way the wind blew.” 

That was Washington Irving’s way of having 
sport at the schoolmaster’s expense. Shakes- 
peare also had his turn. We find an example of 
this in the second part of Henry VI, scene 2, 
where the following dialog occurs. The Clerk 
of Chatham has just been brought upon the 


scene by Smith, the weaver, and placed before 
Cade and his group of rioters. 
Smith: “He can write and cast accumpt.” 


Cade: “O, monstrous!” 


Smith: “We took him setting of boys’ 
copies.” 
Cade: “Here’s a villian!” 


Men still have their jokes on the schoolmaster. 
A recent evidence of this is the experience of a 
professor in one of our Western universities. The 
professor and a traveling salesman occupied the 
same seat On a passenger train. After the me- 
terological conditions had received their due at- 
tention and the terms of the treaty of peace 
between the European nations had been satis- 
factorily arranged, the two men developed an in- 
dividual interest in each other, The salesman 
announced that his line was hardware and inti- 
mated that a like confidence on the part of his 
new friend would be the logical consequence of 
their developing intimacy. The school man re- 
plied: “I am the professor of sociology at the 
state university.” The other looked at him in 
surprise for a few minutes and then said: “Do 
you know, I always have thought that any man 
who knew enough to be a college professor, and 
was one, was a fool, with his sentence pro- 
nounced for eternity.” The qualifying phrases 


are my own and a paraphrase of the short adjec= 


tive used by the salesman. 

Our common school system came into ex- 
istence because of the needs of a democracy, of 
an intelligent voting population. There was the 
necessity of a means of spreading the knowledge 
that a citizen must have in order to form an in- 
telligent judgment concerning the political issues 
upon which he was to pass judgment. The large 
percentage of illiteracy that existed a century 
ago was considered a menace to the ideals of 
freedom and equality. 

The idea that the schools were established for 
the accomplishment of literacy has in the minds 
of some become an inviolable tradition. The in- 
troduction of any subject with a purpose other 
than that of teaching the child to read or write, 
is considered by those spirits that have remained 
in the middle of the nineteenth century an en- 
croachment upon the rights and liberty of the 
Youth of the day. 

My first experience as a teacher was in an tun- 
graded school in a rural district. The most ad- 
vanced class in this institution was known as the 
“history” class. My idea that the young men 
and women of this class should be expected to 
do more than attempt to pronounce the words 
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appearing upon the pages of their books in the 
order thereon duly set forth met with consider- 
able astonishment. My insistence that there 
was a meaning for each word and that it was 
entirely consistent with the purpose of study to 
discover the meaning met with a mild protest. 
When, however, I suggested that it would be 
well to determine the significance of whole sen- 
tences, paragraphs and even chapters, the pro- 
test threatened to become a mutiny. The sym- 
pathies of the adult population were enlisted. 1 
was accused of having surreptitiously introduced 
innovations that threatened to disrupt the quiet 
enjoyment of a peaceful existence in the com- 
munity. For a time my career as an emanci- 
pator of the spirits of humanity from the bonds 
of ignorance was in great danger of coming to 
an ignominious conclusion at its inception. 

Today, literacy is accomplished as nearly as 
any of our great national ideals. Hardly anyone 
of normal capacity who has reached the age of 
ten, is unable to read. So general is the accom- 
plishment and so prevalent is the habit that there 
is scarcely a family in the United States that 
does not have one or more daily papers and sev- 
eral monthly or weekly periodicals coming to its 
home regularly. The success of the schools has 
made possible the magazine with a “million and 
a half” of circulation. Now the by-product of 
the American school system, the popular maga- 
zine, has turned against its creator, and devotes 
much of its energy to pointing out the failures 
of the common schools. The denunciation of 
the educational systems is not an unmixed evil. 
It helps awaken the people to a consciousness 
that the schools are now ready to accept a new 
task. The thoughtful realize that the public 
school system has been tried and not found 
wanting. So successful has it Leen that it can 
now be entrusted with new problems. 

No other institution has come nearer to the 
accomplishment of its purpose than the school. 
The church is beginning to recognize that it may 
find in the school an effective ally. The home is 
willing to turn part of its former functions over 
to the school. Industry and commerce find that 
they can profit by the co-operation of the schools. 
Society, the state and the race are willing to ac- 
cept the aid of the schools in the solution of their 
problems. 

The industries, realizing their power and the 
force of their requests, come with their demands. 
“We have outlived the day of the apprentice 
system. Only skilled workmen can find a lasting 
place with us. The unskilled, who labor only 
with their muscles, cannot be trained by us. We 
have not the time. New inventions are replacing 
the physical labor by machine labor. The man 
who knows only one thing, and who does that 
mechanically, will soon find himself out of em- 
ployment. We must have young men and 
women with hands and minds trained to work 
together; young men and women who can be 
sent to a new job or a new machine and be de- 
pended upon to run it. We are willing to co- 
operate by giving part time employment to those 
who must make a living. But we do not want 
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their training stopped when they are just begin. 
ning to learn about the industrial problems of 
today. As Wwe support the schools and make 
them possible, we shall expect the schools 

train boys and girls for our needs.” ” 

Recognizing the justice of these exactions the 
schools respond: “We should like to compl 
with your claim. In order that we may do po 

, so that the training 
may be truly practical and useful.” 

_Now come the commercial enterprises, hur- 
riedly, and casting their eyes about in quick and 
accurate judgment. “We have no time,” thev 
Say, “to waste on the training of clerks and 
bookkeepers. Let them make their mistakes 
before they come to us. Errors with us are too 
costly. If we are to receive young men and 
women from you they must be ready to do our 
work,” 

Willing also to meet these conditions, the 
schools reply: “We shall train boys and girls to 
work accurately, expeditiously and efficiently, 
We shall do all we can to fit them for your 
tasks.” 

With the changed attitude toward the busi- 
ness of a school we also have a change in the 
teaching force. The city that insists upon stan- 
dards of efficiency chooses the head of its school 
because of special fitness for the particular thing 
that he is supposed to do. He must have busi- 
ness ability. He must be able to organize the 
work of the whole system. He must understand 
the relation between its parts. He must have a 
philosophy of education of his own, based upon 
an adequate experience and intelligent observa- 
tion. Such a man will find a place in the social 
and civic life of his community. He understands 
and accepts the responsibilities of his position. 
He demands and receives an authority commen- 
surate with his responsibility. The schoolmaster 
is being recognized as a specialist. As with 
other specialists, his opinions in his field are re- 
spected. Sometimes, even a financial recogni- 
tion is accorded a schoolmaster. So we have the 
superintendent of schools at Gary, Indiana, re- 
ceiving a salary of $6,000 per year, and in addi- 
tion, a fee of $10,000 per year for spending one 
week of each month organizing a certain por- 
tion of the school system of New York City. A 
principal of a California high school, having an 
enrollment of about 100 pupils, is receiving as 
high a salary as the commissioners of education 
of the state of California. 

Outside of the administrative positions, there 
is also a change in the personnel of the school 
force. We now very rarely hire a girl to teach 
merely because she lives in the community and 
needs the money. Overtrained young men with- 
out experience, tact, or adaptability are not ac- 
cepted readily. Women of character and re- 
finement are chosen. 

Some express their changed attitude toward the 
work of the school by clamoring that educa- 
tional work shall be truly professional. Others, 
equally confident that they are holding forth 
good things for school men and women, main- 
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tain that schooling is a business and now de- 
serves to be recognized as such. Our changed 
view and new work is the result of altered ideals. 
We have assumed new measures to accomplish 
them. We have accepted new responsibilities. 
We must be placed in a position to meet them 
efficiently. 

The old ideal of education was a class ideal. 
Ours is democracy. The old conflict between 
town and gown that developed in the middle 
ages with the rise of the universities, still lives as 
tradition. The townspeople are apt to look with 
greater tolerance upon the exuberant expression 
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of the spirit of youth than the school authorities 
themselves. It is because the school belongs to 
the people. The town boys and girls compose 
the school population. 

The need of a democratic government caused 
the establishment of schools extending its privi- 
leges to all. Men must pass judgment upon 
questions of government. Therefore they need 
intelligence and training which make them com- 
petent. We have all of us become more or less 
pragmatic. We want to know of what benefit an 
education is going to be.—Address. 


LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN COLORADO 
AN APPRECIATED SCHOOLMASTER. 

It was a rare opportunity that came to me on 
August 10, to dine with the Rotarians at the New 
Albany Hotel, with Harry E. Barrett, principal 
of the Central High School, as president and 
toastmaster. The Rotarians are in a class by 
themselves, as a socio-business organization in 
which no line of business has more than one 
representative, and he is one of the leaders in his 
class. One schoolmaster in the city is always 
included, but never before have we found a school- 
master as head of the organization; but then Bar- 
rett is a great mixer, as well as a brilliant leader, 
in affairs civic as well as educational. 

* * * 

It was exceedingly satisfactory to find school 
matters in Denver legally adjusted, and by deci- 
sion of the Court Congressman Benjamin C. 
Hilliard retains his place on the Board of Educa- 
tion of the city for three years. Mr. Hilliard is 
one of the most experienced men on the Board, 
and one of the most widely known men in public 
life. The question as to the validity of his posi- 
tion was readily settled when the facts came be- 
fore the Board. The decision settles many ques- 
tions of educational significance in Denver. 

* * * 

Mr. Stephen Knight, also a member of the 
City Board of Education, has recently been on a 
visit to the most progressive educational cities on 
the Pacific Coast, making a close study of the 
work in Los Angeles, Portland and Seattle. Mr. 
Knight returns to the work of the Board with very 
definite convictions as to the attitude of school 


administration on modern educational problems. 
* * * 


upon his duties at the opening of the school year. 
Dr. Crabbe comes to Greeley with the prestige of 
wholly unusual success in educational leadership, 
having been the most eminent state superintend- 
ent that Kentucky has ever had, making of the 
State Normal School at Richmond, Kentucky, 
one of the leading professional institutions of the 
entire South. The late Dr. Z. X. Snyder’s twen- 
ty-five years’ presidency of the college gave the 
institution a reputation second to none in the 
United States, and it will require rare talent to 
maintain its position among the professional in- 
stitutions of the country. 
* * * 


To Mr. H. V. Kepner, of the teaching force of 
Denver belongs much of the credit of selecting 
Dr. Crabbe. Mr. Kepner’s position in Colorado 
is quite unusual. He is president of the State 
soard of Regents of the Teachers’ College at 
Greeley, which is one of the most distinguished 
honors that can come to a school man. He is 
also president of the State Teachers’ Association, 
which is one of the largest and most influential 
in the United States. To his vision and profes- 
sional heroism is due the fact that the State As- 
sociation this year will have three sessions for a 
week, one in Denver, one in Pueblo and one at 
Grand Junction. Mr. Kepner will bring to the 
state a much larger body of eminent educational 
speakers than have ever been heard here in one 
week. 

* * * 

Superintendent Carlos M. Cole of Denver 
is to be congratulated upon the even hand which 
he has had upon conditions wholly unusual. All’s 
well that ends well, and the schools promise to 
open in September as though peace and prosperity 
had always reigned in Denver. 


Hon. J. G. Crabbe, the new president of the 
Colorado State Teachers’ College, will enter 


There isno evidence that ordinary fatigue incident to school work injures the child’s per- 
formance appreciably. Our tests of 1,000 children showed no inferiority of results secured from 
1 to 4 p. m., as compared with tests made from 9 to 12 a. m.—Lewis M. Terman in “The Meas- 


ure of Intelligence.” 
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WOMAN’S OPPORTUNITIES IN CHICAGO 


BY NEWMAN MILLER 


University of Chicago 


When the Illinois legislature three years ago 
gave women the right to vote, the eyes of the 
nation turned to see what the women would do 
with it. But unwatched, the women of Illinois 
have been keeping pace with the modern trend, 
and in many ways have been for years taking 
their place side by side with their brother work- 
ers. It was, perhaps, only natural that the Mid- 
dle West should more or less lead in this broader 
movement, because, closer to what we like to 
term the “vanishing frontier” of America, this 


can city to place a woman at the head of its pub 
lic school system. Since America was more of 
less startled by this innovation, Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young has served in that capacity and retired, 
Her selection as superintendent was merely typi- 
cal of the attitude of her city toward the woman 
who puts her best efforts into whatever work she 
may select. 

The public schools, however, have always been 
largely open to the advancement of women. It 
was only the forwarding of women to executive 


WOMEN’S HALL. 


region has felt pretty accurately the pulse of the 
times. It is equally natural that Chicago, as the 
metropolis of this locality, should have become 
the centre of woman’s activity. Not that Chi- 
cago is a centre of feminism. The woman part of 
its two and a half millions has a certain dislike, it 
seems, for any labels that may be attached to its 
progression. It has’ asked merely the oppor- 
tunity to do its share, unhindered. And this op- 
portunity has been given in abundance. 

Many years ago Chicago had a few women 
actively engaged in the practice of medicine and 
the law, and an occasional woman was to be 
found devoting her energies to business outside 
of the established professions—to the running 
of retail businesses of some magnitude, to real es- 
tate and the like. Then they were the excep- 
tions. Today the professional directories of Chi- 
cago are liberally sprinkled with feminine 
names, and there is scarcely an industry of re- 
pute not represented by woman executives. But 
today, as always, the educational field most 
clearly shows the modern advance of woman's 
activity. A glance at the educational opportuni- 
ties for women in Chicago most easily shows the 
rapid strides the women have been making. 

It is a matter of history, scarcely worth repeat- 
ing now, that Chicago was the first great Ameri- 


positions that was at all novel. The universities 
of the country were slower to open their doors 
to women. Many of the greatest institutions of 
the country now place women on an equality 
with men, to be sure; but it is interesting in this 
connection to note that perhaps the only big uni- 
versity in the country to give them that equality 
from its inception was the University of Chicago. 
Northwestern University, at Evanston, gives 
women the same freedom of entry, and today the 
various professional schools of the city almost 
without exception, grant similar privileges. In- 
deed, at a recent bar examination in Illinois, the 
candidate receiving the highest average was Mrs. 
Heloise Wynne, a graduate of Chicago Kent Col- 
lege of Law. Women are also enrolled in the 
law schools of the University of Chicago and 
Northwestern University, and the same fact is 
noteworthy in connection with Rush Medical 
College and other professional schools of the 
city. 

Domestic science is naturally a field almost 
restricted to women. The notable fact here is 
that women have made the very term significant 
within a decade or two. Recently the long un- 
used trust fund held from the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, under the custody of Mrs. Potter 
Palmer, was appropriated to the uses of the 
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School of Domestic Arts and Sciences, a Chicago 
institution affiliated with Armour Institute. 
Lewis Institute now grants a degree of B. S. to 
women completing its course in domestic science, 
and at the University of Chicago the Department 
of Domestic Art and Household Administration 
is one of that school’s most popular departments. 

For the woman interested in art there are 
abundant chances in Chicago. Its art institute 
is famous throughout the country. There women 
are taught everything from the fundamentals up. 
At other places women are today studying such 
branches of art as architecture, design, euryth- 
mics, dancing, and of course music. Lorado 
Taft, the distinguished sculptor, in addition to his 
services as lecturer at the Art Institute and the 


baths, tea alcoves with kitchenettes, game rooms, 
trophy galleries, an assembly room with a practi- 
cal stage, sun parlors overlooking the Midway 
Plaisance, and spacious rooms for the numerous. 
women’s organizations of the University. It is, 
indeed, a fitting monument to the ambitions of 
the Chicago women, who, with the generosity of 
La Verne W. Noyes, made the building possible. 
It is appropriate, too; that this great structure 
should open its doors in the summer quarter, a 
season when women are particularly numerous 
in this university. In the summer of 1915, out of 
a total enrollment of 4,369, there were 2,187 
women in attendance—teachers taking advantage 
of the summer vacation, women studying in the 
graduate professional schools, and girls working 


IDA NOYES HALL. 


University of Chicago, has opened the doors of 
his studio to a few women who are proving their 
worth by “making good” in the intricate art of 
sculpture. There is even, in Chicago, a school of 
repute which gives systematic instruction to 
women in the almost-lost art of archery. In 
short, crowded into the Middle West metropolis 
are schools of practically every variety, each 
opening its portals wide to women as well as 
men. 

Typifying this “open door” policy is the recent 
addition to the buildings of the University of 
Chicago of a structure costing almost half a mil- 
lion dollars and to be used exclusively for 
women. Ida Noyes Hall, which was thrown 
open for use during the summer quarter this 
year, is really a group of buildings, for it com- 
prises the functions of gymnasium, club, and 
commons. 

Apparently nothing has been left out in this 
newest college building for women. There are 
Swimming-pools that have windows opening on 
to a private cloistered garden; there are shower 


toward degrees a few decades ago supposed to 
be the inherent right of man alone. 

When the cornerstone of this building was laid 
Miss Marion Talbot, dean of women, voiced the 
spirit of women today when she said: “It is out 
in the open, this woman’s building. The back- 
door stage of the education of women has passed, 
and this university thus publicly proclaims that its 
women enter by the front door. Here self- 
discovery and self-control will lead to social co- 
operation and mutual understanding. The weak 
will learn from the strong and the strong will 
learn from the weak. Tolerance, sympathy, 
kindness, the generous word and the helpful act 
will be the contribution of the women who go 
forth to take part in the upbuilding of the new 
civilization which is to come.” 

“The new civilization that is to come’’—that is 
perhaps the keynote of the women who are work- 
ing in many fields in Chicago, whether in the 
business world or the realm of education. They 
are striving to do their share in the modern 
awakening felt everywhere. 


Ignorance of educational movements and irrational conservatism should not stand in the 
way of educational progress. The rural community is a good place for the best type of schools. 
It is gratifying to know that many people of rural communities will not be satisfied with any- 
thing but the best. Why should they?—County Superintendent J. C. Webb, Franklin, Indiana. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION—(HIL.) 
NEW YORK CITY—JULY 3 TO 8 


[Continued from July 27] : 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF RACIAL 
WELL-BEING 


BY ROBERT M. YERKES 
Assistant Professor of Comparative Psychology and Psychologist to 
the Psychopathic Hospital, Boston 


Up to a certain point, both negative and posi- 
tive eugenic procedures are fairly readily se- 
lected and as readily put into practice. We 
agree that many human characteristics and con- 
ditions of life should be worked against or eradi- 
cated. We agree, also, that certain other diffi- 
culties and environmental factors should be 
striven for. Despite endless discussion and argu- 
ments concerning the ideal individual, the most 
worthy aim or goal of our interest and _ life's 
striving, we find it reasonably easy to select 
things in human life which are desirable, suit- 
able, fit, as contrasted with others which are as 
obviously undesirable and ‘unsuited from the 
point of view of the most enlightened and un- 
selfish of men. 

Our educational ideal is the shaping or devel- 
‘oping of the individual to maximal social value, 
but we too often think of educational process as 
beginning in childhood. In reality it begins be- 
fore the birth of the individual. We should, in 
the interests of racial well-being, so modify our 
conception of the art of education as to escape 
this limitation, and we should come to think of 
the varied conditions of life from the moment of 


‘conception onward as more or less valuably edu- 


cative. It is the ideal role of the educator to so 


control the conditions of life as to promote racial 


as well as individual welfare. 

What we agree upon as the desirable type of 
individual or the valuable course of racial de- 
velopment may be attained only through educa- 
tional effort and scientific research. So long as 
we attempt to sharply separate heredity from ac- 
quisition, the problems of parental development 
from those of postnatal growth, we shall work 
against needless odds, for, as a fact, the life of 
the individual is one and indivisible. Heredity 
includes certain of its aspects and relations and 
those modifications or acquisitions which are the 
primary concern of education are merely con- 
trasted aspects of the same life. It is, in my 
opinion, as much the duty of the educator to as- 
sure, through educational procedure, that indi- 
viduals shall be well born as that they shall be 
well reared, or in our more conventional lan- 
guage, properly educated. 

To this end we must educate toward increas- 
ingly inclusive responsibility for racial welfare 
no less than for the conduct of the individual life. 
We must master and have mastered those facts 
of physical and biological, of medical and socio- 
logical, of psychological and behavioristic sci- 
ence, upon which the wise control of life must 
depend. Thus far the study of the individual as 


a key to educational procedure has been too 
much neglected in favor of a study of the condi- 
tions of life. It is the educator’s opportunity to 
develop an appreciation of the human organism 
as something which exists by acting and reacting 
in a marvellously complex and increasingly con- 
trollable environment. 

Finally, one of the greatest of educational 
opportunities is that of promoting scientific in- 
quiry by leading individuals, through information, 
to interest in adding to the sum of human 
knowledge. For research along scientific lines 
is quite as directly and largely dependent upon ed- 
ucational method as education is itself depen- 
dent wpon the contributions made by science. 
And so, as the most obviously important means 
to racial well-being, appear education and re- 
search. Our efforts should centre in the devel- 
opment of a scientific basis for the control of life, 
racially and individually considered. Research 
can thrive in the measure to which education 
prepares the way for it; and educational proce- 
dure can improve only in the measure to which 
research supplies accurate informaticn. 


<> 
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THE ELECTIVE SYSTEM—ITS FUNCTION 
AND LiMITS 


BY THOMAS M. BALLIET 
Dean, School of Pedagogy, New York University 


The elective system has been administered in 
igh schools and colleges without a clear-cut 
guiding principle. Can such a principle be found 
which will determine at the same time its fune- 
tion and its limits? 

All men must acquire a knowledge of the 
branches which are fundamental in life and in all 
further education. This includes the elementary 
school course. There can be no election of 
studies there for normal minds. 

All men should be specifically trained for their 
life work. This is vocational education. The 
student may elect his vocation, but not his 
studies. It is the duty of the school to prescribe 
his studies. 

All men must be educated to perform their 
duties as citizens. Here the student has no lib- 
erty of election. He must be a citizen, and the 
school prescribes his studies. The study of the 
Constitution of the United States is a waste of 
time. Most of our political problems rest on a 
sociological and economic basis. Hence, all high 
school pupils should be required to study eco- 
nomics and sociology as a fit for citizenship. 
Yet these subjects are always elective, and in 
fact, are rarely taught in high schools. All high 
school pupils should be required to study the 
problems of public health, and other city prob- 
lems, and all should be required to take a course 
in ethics. 
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In the fourth place, all men should be educated 
for leisure. Here absolute freedom of election 
must be granted. Men will not pursue in leisure 


hours what they have no taste for. Much of lit- 
erature and art comes under this head. 


MORE REALITY IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM IN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR 


BY H. B, WILSON 
Superintendent of Schools, 


Topeka 

[As a basis for the discussion of this topic, Mr. 
Wilson first developed the meaning of reality as 
applied to the curriculum, defining the charac- 
teristics of “real” work. ] 

Only that work is real which con- 
cerned with problems and questions that are 
of personal signifiance to the children. Many 
problems of geography, natura study and 
arithmetic are objective, so far as the presence 
of material with which to illustrate the facts un- 
der discussion is concerned, but they are lacking 
in genuine real concreteness because the objec- 
tive situation which confronts the child is almost 
wholly devoid of personal significance. Before 
the content or the opportunities afforded by the 
curriculum or any swhbject can be considered real 
it must be such as to answer questions which the 
children have met in their personal experience, 
to solve problems over which they feel actual 
concern, and to supply needs which are of defi- 
nite significance and consequence. 

The course of study in English composition 
and grammar should provide merely for the 
teaching of those facts and standards and prac- 
tices which will possess functional value in the 
experience of ordinary, rank and file, efficient 
citizens. In the past, the course in English has 
been overburdened with “gymnastics” 
the energy of the children has been dissipated 
in an effort to cover all sorts of possible infor- 
mation about English speaking and writing and 
the structure of the English language. There 
has, therefore, been a failure to focus the atten- 
tion of pupils upon these things which they must 
know if they are to speak and write with clear- 
ness and accuracy. The content of the English 
course should be determined by real needs. The 
order in which these needs occur in the expert- 
ences of the children from grade to grade should 
determine the order of teaching the facts and 
standards and practices of good English speech 
and writing. 

The amount of facts and information which it 
is necessary to teach that children may have an 
adequate basis for correcting their errors 
in composition is very small. This was demon- 
strated from common sense observations and 
also from the facts gained from investigations 
into the actual errors which children do make in 
talking and writing, and into the facts and princi- 
ples which it was found necessary to teach them 
to enable them to correct their own errors. It 
is necessary first to recognize frankly that every 
room of pupils presents a normal social situa- 
tion and then to proceed in such fashion that the 
pupils become naturally conscious of their normal 


needs, and further to enable them to work along 
lines which will permit them to solve their own 
needs and problems. Qne means of meeting 
their needs and problems, which they will use in 
working normally, is writing and talking. As 
they attempt to write and talk they will find them- 
selves in need of certain abilities which may be 
conferred by teaching the proper body of facts, 
standards and practices governing effective talk- 
ing and writing. If the English curri.wum pre- 
vides adequately for meeting the necds of pupils 
as they arise, a degree of improvement may be 
expected from grade to gra‘e which will enable 
them to leave the elementary schools with ability 
to talk and write effectiv.l and wi h a1 adequate 
understanding of why their English expression is 
correct. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF SCHOOL HYGIENE 


BY D. B, ARMSTRONG 
Director D partinent of Social Welfare, New York Association f 

The secmingly incomprehensible preference 
on the part of New York City to the expenditure 
of milions of dollars re-educating children held 

Improving Condition of the Poor, New York City 
back in*part at least by physical defects in place 
of the development of a less costly program of 
prevention through medical inspection and school 
clinics is the result of several things :— 

The pressure of narrow-visioned, short-sighted 
interests opposing actual budget increases, even 
though they would eventually reduce the tax 
rate. 

A lack of appreciation of the economy of pre- 
vention. 

A disbelief in the city’s social responsibility in 
the matter of providing a sound physical basis 
for education. 

The lack of an intelligent and forceful public 
opinion. 

The fact that in New York City the facilities 
for medical examination make possible an in- 
spection of only one-third of the children 
annually indicates the tragical deficiency in the | 
city’s equipment. The necessity for more ade- 
quately meeting the situation is emphasized by 
such economic considerations as the following :— 

The economy of prevention—re-education, in- 
dustrial inefficiency, economic maladjustment 
and destitution are more expensive than dental 
clinics in the long run. 

The necessity for health conservation—the 
900,000 defects in the city’s school population is 
a serious menace to a vital part of our national 
structure. 

The value of well-directed health expenditures 
—school health work when done by health de- 
partments should be adequately financed. Funds 
might well be transferred for school work. from 
plumbing inspection, refuse removal, care of gar- 
bage, street cleaning and other non-health ac- 
tivities. 

The social factors involved in the problem are, 
among others, the following :— 

The necessity of recognizing the underlying 
social and economic, indirect, pre-disposing fac- 
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tors as well as the more easily grasped direct 
exciting causes of bad school hygiene. 

An appreciation of the value of constructive, 
creative health work, in contrast to the earlier 
types of disease suppressing medical inspection. 

The utilization of education itself as the great 
social instrument for health. 

The prevention of waste in sickness and death 
among school children is a fundamental essential 
in the national program for preparedness. With- 
out the conservation of human resources in 
school life, as well as in other age periods, mili- 
tary and naval preparedness will but supply the 
mailed hand without a sound and adequate sys- 
tem for its control and use. 

THE FARM BUREAU AS AN AGENT IN 
LOCAL DEVELOPMENT 


BY M. C. BURRITT 
State Leader of Farm Bureaus for New York 


We are in the third great epoch of adult agri- 
cultural education and development in the 
United States. The first of these was the estab- 
lishment and development of the agricultural 
colleges and the beginning of the teaching of 
agriculture. The second was the establishment 
and development of the experiment station or 
research work in agriculture. The third and the 
one in which we are at present is the develop- 
ment of the extension of agricultural teaching 
and facts. 

The extension movement, although it has 
been under way for some time, was given great 
impetus by the Smith-Lever Act. Its primary 
purpose is to carry out to the people on the 
farms what has been discovered and developed 
at the experiment stations and agricultural col- 
leges. It is organized as a branch of Agricul- 
tural Colleges. 

The farm bureau movement is an ovtgrowti 
and a local development phase of the extension 
idea. Its primary purposes are (1) the extension 
of the knowledge and work of the agricultural 
college and experiment station, and (2) the ce- 
velopment, onganization and stimulation of local 
rural forces. The plan outlined is not a model 
nor a dream, but a reality, which is actually be- 
ing worked out in practice in New York, State. 

Local responsibility for and partnership in any 
plan for the education of adult farmers and the 
development and organization of rural communt- 
ties is vital. In the farm bureau movement it is 
secured through the organization of a county 
farmers’ associations which elects an executive 
committee which has equal and joint power and 
responsibility with the representative of the agri- 
cultural college in the management of the work. 

In approaching the problem in a specific con:- 
munity it is essential and the most efficient way 
to work through a community group and 
through local workers. This is done through a 
county advisory council with representatives in 
each community in the county. 

If the work is to be permanent, local initiative 
must be encouraged and developed and_ local 
leadership further trained and connected up with 
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individuals of organizations in such a way that 


_the work will be continuous and effective. This 


is also done through the advisory council. 
Experience indicates that the most effective 

method of teaching the best agricultural science, 

practice and organization, is that of the “demon- 


“stration.” This is worked out in the farm bureay 


movement in New York State through local co- 
operators and the advisory council. 
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EDUCATIONAL PREPARATION FOR FOR. 
EIGN SERVICE 


BY DR, GLEN LEVIN SWIGGETT 
Assistant Secretary of the Second Pan-American Scientific Congress 
Washington, D. C. 

No phase in the nation-wide movement of pre- 
paredness is worthy of greater consideration by 
the American people than the preparation of 
young men for a career of public service in for- 
eign fields in accord with the destiny of this na- 
tion and the ideals of democracy, and to assist in 
the development and maintenance of material 
prosperity at home and abroad through scientific 
methods, economic principles and’ business prac- 
tices that square with Christian practices. Prom- 
inent educators, enlightened business men and 
government officials, foreseeing that the United 
States must lose its position of isolation, and en- 
courage a wide-spread introduction of courses of 
instruction on foreign trade and international re- 
lations. The distinctive character of foreign ser- 
vice training requires a re-adjustment and modi- 
fication of the established courses of study, the 
use of a non-resident teaching staff of experts 
and Federal patronage. Many of our leading 
colleges are situated in the large manufacturing 
and port cities and will be able to co-operate 
efficiently with business and government in pre- 
paring for this service and in creating a senti- 
ment for it. There should be established at least 
one Federal University of Commerce, preferably 
in Washington, wherein scientific study of for- 
eign problems of commerce and government can 
be carried on most advantageously, and wherein 
young men may be properly trained to under- 
stand the nation’s needs in foreign relations, its 
duties as well as its rights in culture and com- 
merce. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF VISUAL INSTRUC- 
TION 


BY DR EDWARD W. STITT 
District Superintendent of Schools, New York City 

Education is too often a pouring-in process, in 
which appeal is made to the hearing of the pupils, 
and not enough advantage taken of the training 
derived from visual aids. Many teachers become 
human “phonographs” and too often the chil- 
dren are almost talked to death. The committee 
on Visual Instruction wishes to emphasize the 
value and importance of the many modern im- 
provements which have been provided for class 
instruction, 

The following are suggested as useful ways to 
enlarge the plan and scope of the work: (1) Lan- 
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tern-slides for instruction piirposes; (2) educa 
tional moving pictures; (3) stereographs ior 
work in science, history and geography; (4) dis- 
play of maps, charts and models in classroom; 
(5) greater use of the blackboard both by pupiis 
and teachers; (6) illustrations in reading-books 
and textbooks generally; (7) souvenir postal- 
cards and pictures from magazines and news- 
papers; (8) school exhibits displayed in accor- 
dance with approved methods; (¥) educational 
museum in some central building and distribu- 
tion of visual aids by municipal or state bureaus; 
(10) clay -modeling, moulding in sand-trays, etc.; 
(11) home-made apparatus in elementary science 
work; (12) visits to museums, art galleries, li- 
braries, etc. 

Almost three centuries ago Comenius pre- 
pared the way for visual instruction, and a cen- 
tury later Pestalozzi enlarged its importance. 
Modern educators must not neglect their oppor- 
tunities for this important work. The develop- 
ment of stereographs, stereopticons and moving 
pictures has made it possible to bring into the 
classroom the wonders of the world. there 
seems to be no limit to the realm of visual aids. 


CONCERNING OUTSIDE READING 
BY J. 0. ENGLEMAN 
Superintendent of schools, Decatur, Lil. 

A study of the reading habits of 3800 stu- 
dents in the Decatur High School shows that 
one-fourth of them do not read the daily papers, 
though the study was made when Congress was 
in’ session, most of Europe was at war and the 
rest of it compelled to preserve an armed neu- 
trality, when treaties were being broken, ships 
were being sunk almost aaily, and when waters 
disturbed in 490 B. C. and again in 453 A. D. 
were once more the scene of great naval en- 
counters. Without minimizing the importance 
of Greek, Roman, Medieval or Modern History, 
the high school cannot justify its course if it fail 
to use the daily paper to vitalize both medieval 
and textbook modern history. 

Seven out of eight students regularly read one 
or more magazines, the Youths Companion 
leading in popularity. Seven hundred students 
read a total of 178 different magazines but sixty- 
five of them have only one reader each. ‘The 
latter list includes many of the magazines most 
widely read by scholarly adults. 

Almost half of the students read no books not 
required by their teachers. The 400 students 
had voluntarily read a list including 418 diffez- 
ent titles, it is significant to note what is not 
found in the list. Dickens, with his long array 
of novels, had but four readers; Hawthorne, 
two; Scott, two; Kipling, one; Cooper, two; 
Victor Hugo, two; Barrie, one; Milton, one; 
Tennyson, one; Kingsley, one; Shakespeare, 
one; Stevenson, none, and George Eliot, none. 

In the eighth grade a larger percentage of 
pupils read the daily paper and a smaller per 
cent., magazines. There was also more voluntary 
reading of books but the type of matter read is 
less commendable. Only thirty-two of 225 pupils 
acknowledge a love for poetry, and of these, only 
four are boys. 


ART TRAINING FOR THE TRADES 
BY DR. JAMES P. HANEY 
Director of Art in the New York City High Schools 

In the tremendous growth in industry which 
this nation has experienced, the need of the expert 
artisan has become insistent. Of industrial educa- 
tion we hear much, but of industrial art education 
little. This is because we are an industrial nation 
without an industrial art. 

We import from abroad manufactured products 
in immense quantities that sell in our home mar- 
kets because of the choiceness of their colors and 
designs. This is because we cannot compete, 
as yet, on even terms with foreign manufacturers 
for we have not taken steps to develop our own 
designers. We go abroad for styles and turn 
ourselves into a nation of copyists. 

Europe has shown us that an industrial art sys- 
tem cannot be built in a day. It is the result of 
years of patient study and state support. We 
have trusted to a “laissez faire” method and have 
waited for demand to create supply. But art 
schools cannot be so developed, and meanwhile 
we have paid, and will still pay, large sums to the 
foreign manufacturers in states that have seen to 
it that every talented boy or girl was given state 
aid in the development of their talent. 

A great system of industrial art education in this 
country is an essential step in economic prepared- 
ness. Teachers must be trained for this work. 
Trades must be studied by these teachers, so that 
trade needs and standards can be met in the class- 
room. Manufacturers must be interested so that 
they become aware of the wealth of home talent 
which is available—and above all, this talent in 
the classroom must be sifted out from the great 
mass, the ungifted, and then fostered and trained 
that it be brought to its highest efficiency. This 
is not a local question but a national one. In in- 
dustrial art lines we are behind, we are short- 
sighted, and need a thorough rousing to our 
economic myopia. 

New York City has in part sought to aid in the 
solution of this problem through the development 
of an industrial art high school course for girls. 
This in time will doubtless be followed by a simi- 
lar course for boys. The Washington Irving 
High School has with its art classes for girls 
formed an experiment station of first importance 
to the country at large. Its findings are of value 
to every large city and to many a small one. 

Through the development of these art courses 
it has come to be seen that the teachers for this 
work must be specially trained. They must know 
the trade. During the past year the art teachers 
of this school visited over one thousand manu- 
facturers to consult with these men and their 
designers, This has brought the school into 
touch with trade conditions as nothing else could 
have done. 

The essentials of the best forms of trade teach- 
ing have thus been made plain, and the lessons 
learned have been found to be precisely those 
learned by foreign teachers in foreign art schools. 
First, that sound instruction in drawing is funda- 
mental. Pupils must draw and redraw until their 
minds are habituated to fine movements and deli- 
page 128. 
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ONE WEEK 


It occasionally leaks out that someone, over- 
sensitive about our opportunity to look about, 
says we spend much of our time in a few locali- 
ties, playing favorites as it were. 

Because of. such a possible misconception let us 
report briefly upon six days, July 17 to 22, in- 
clusive. 

Monday—Oak Ridge, Rock Hill, South Caro- 
lina, where Mrs. Hetty Browne has achieved in 
one year absolutely unbelievable results in a 
purely rural community four miles from town. 
Of this we shall write in extenso, ~ 

Tuesday and Wednesday—One thousand miles 
in blistering Pullmans in South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, ‘Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana and 
Illinois. 

Thursday—All day from 8 a. m. to 4 p. m. in 
Cook County, Illinois, in an automobile with 
County Superintendent E. J. Tobin, his Country 
Life Director Mr. Hart, and two teachers of one- 
room schools, Miss Sweeney and Miss Sullivan. 
We visited about forty garden projects of school 
children, some at home and some in community 
plots. Of this day we shall write at length. 

Friday—In Black Hawk County, Iowa, where 
three automobiles took fifteen professors of the 
Cedar Falls Normal School and kept the rapid 
pace of County Superintendent H. C. Moeller for 
five hours as we visited the greatest country com- 
munity consolidation that we have seen anywhere 
between the seas. Of this we shall write later. 

Saturday—In Jackson County, Missouri, City 
Superintendent I. I. Cammack of Kansas City took 
us out into the county for twenty miles and 
showed us the best parental school in several re- 
gards that we have ever seen. Of this, also, we 
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shall write elaborately. That night we went to 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 

In six days we saw four of the gteatest educa- 
tional achievements we have ever seen. We also 
rode 1,600 miles in Pullmans and 200 miles in 
automobiles, through ten states, on the South At- 
lantic Coast, on the Great Lakes, in the great Mis- 
sissippi Valley, and in the Missouri Valley. Every- 
where ‘there were the latest best and best latest 
educational features along entirely different lines, 


ELLE METCHNIKOFF 


Personally my three greatest inspirations in re- 
cent years have been Pasteur, Lord Lister, and 
Metchnikoff. The four greatest books to me in 
recent years have been “The Life of Pasteur,” 
“The Life and Letters of Lord Lister,” and 
Metchnikoff’s “The Nature of Man,” and “Pro- 
longation of Human Life.” 

Naturally the death of the last of these three 
great inspirations, Elle Metchnikoff, at Pasteur 
Institute on July 19 had deep significance. Ju 
1882 he made the discovery that brought him his 
first fame as one of the benefactors of the human 
race. In 1884 he outlined his theory of inflamma- 
tion and congestoni. His work with Pasteur led 
to a high appreciation of his qualities, and in 1888 
he was called to the Pasteur Institute, and suc- 
ceeded its founder as director in 1895. When 
Metchnikoff’s longevity was given to the world, it 
was said that while he had not found the secret of 
life eternal, yet he had discovered a means of re- 
tarding death for many years, and the whole 
world rang with the news that death might be 
postponed. In his study of longevity, he arrived 
at the conviction that it should not be uncommon 
for people to live to the age of 150 years. He 
found every indication that the human mechan- 
ism was calculated to last for longer than it 
actually does. When he reached his seventieth 
birthday in 1915 it was made an occasion of cele- 
bration, and he received a golden book forming 
an unusual record of the latest scientific re- 
searches and signed by the eminent men of 
science of the day. He was born in 1845 in Rus- 
sia and called himself a Little Russian. He 
studied natural science at the Gymnasium at 
Kharkov and the University in Russia, and later 
pursued his studies in Giessen and Munich. In 
1870 he was appointed professor of Zoology in 
Petrograd and Odessa. In 1882 he resigned from 
his professorships and devoted himself to private 
researches into the anatomy of inverterbrates, 
working at the lowly organized forms of life, such 
as sponges. In his death at the age of seventy- 
one the world has lost one of its greatest masters 
in science, one of the noblest inspirations of all 
time. 


j 
PITTSBURGH TEACHERS 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, leads the world in pro- 
vision for the improvement of vacation study of 
teachers in service, through the gift of half a mil- 
lion dollars, by Mr. Frick, the annual income of 
about $25,000 to be used in the payment of all 
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ses of many teachers in the greatest of edu- 
cational institutions. 

For a few years the Pittsburgh teachers have 
had the benefit of the income on half of the half 
million; and so notable has been the benefit that 
the “unknown donor” of the quarter of a million 
has acknowledged the gift and doubled it. The 
day is not distant, if indeed it is not already here, 
when Pittsburgh teachers will be the best mod- 
ernly educated, experienced teachers in the world. 

A REPELLANT SITUATION 


In several cases where a State superintendent 
is up for renomination this year there is nastier 
campaigning than ever before. 

Even in West Virginia, where it was supposed 
that common sense reigned educationally, Mr. 
Shawkey had a very mean campaign to face. In 
Kansas, Mr. Ross had to go through a campaign 
without the shadow of a suspicion of an excuse 
for the opposition, but in Washington, Mrs. Pres- 
ton, a woman eminent as a leader in many noble 
lines of endeavor, one especially efficient in con- 
structive administrative achievement, has had 
the most reprehensible plotting of her own ap- 
pointees to meet. Here are, as examples, three 
of the most worthy, accomplished and famous of 
state superintendents who have earned hearty 
commendation and unanimous reelection pestered 
by the pettiest kind of politics. Fortunately 
Messrs. Shawkey and Ross have won nobly and 
we assume that the State of Washington has as 
high a sense of honor as have these states, but 
no triumph in the Primary can remove the stain 
of the necessity of such campaigns. The bright 
spot is in Nebraska where neither party had any 
contest for the nomination, each man having the 
endorsement of his party and a pure party elec- 
tion will decide the issue as to men. 

DAVEE RUNS AGAIN 


Hon. H. A. Davee, state superintendent of 
Montana for four years, is a candidate for re- 
nomination upon his record than which none 
could be better. He has stood for the best things 
in modern education, in legislation, in administra- 
tion and in inspiration. His achievements have 
been many and uniformly sane. His slogans are: 
Equal educational opportunities for all the chil- 
dren, a parent-teacher organization in every 
school, and a trustees’ convention in every county. 

The renomination and re-election of Mr. Davee 
will go “ar toward eliminating politics in school 
affairs. 


a 


SPECIMEN OF THRIFT 


The National Education Association has 
launched a new idea enthusiastically. “Thrift” is 
the new watchword of the National Education 
Association. One evening was largely devoted to 
the subject of “Thrift.” We submit that the idea 
was a trifle overdone in the demonstration of 
Thrift in regard to copyrighting the official pro- 
gram. It is possible for the National Education 
Association to carry a good idea too far. 


EXPLANATION NEEDED 


The indignation over the copyrighting of the 
official program of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, over pretending that it was a gift of 
the city of New York, over stating that the of- 
ficers of the association approved of the docu- 
ment and the methods involved in its publication 
is so keen and so universal that nothing short of 
a prompt, complete, official statement of the exec- 
utive committee will meet the emergency. Judging 
from the correspondence we have received this is 
not likely to blow over as a mere incident. 


EDUCATION IN PRISON 


One of the best things Kansas has ever done 
has been through the education of some of her 
prisoners. At the State Penitentiary they offer 
the prisoners the same courses as those which the 
State Agricultural College offers in its home 
correspondence courses. One hundred prisoners 
have been taking these courses and thirty-one have 
completed one entire course and were graduated 
in June, 1916. They took courses in steam and 
electrical engineering and carpentry, in black- 
smithing, in motor engineering and in agriculture. 
Some of these graduates still have several years of 
an unfinished sentence on their hands, but several 
of those who are near release have secured jobs at 
which they may go to work at once, as they leave 
prison walls. This is the only solution of the 
“discharged prisoner problem” in which we can 
have confidence. 


BOYS OF 1916 
In Roosevelt, Klickitat County, Washing- 


ton, two boys raised lambs, feeding them on 
canned milk until they could go to pasture. These 
two boys made enough on their lambs to buy a 
Ford with which they had a stage line. On this 
Stage line they made enough to buy cows to pro- 


vide fresh milk instead of canned milk for more 
lambs, 


4 


Whatever our personal preference or prejudice 
may be, there are two things almost certain to 
happen soon—namely, National No-License and 
Woman Suffrage by Federal law. 


The Georgia House of Representatives has 
come out squarely for a good compulsory educa- 
tion law. 


On July 1 there were 8,500 enrolled in the 
summer schools of Oklahoma. Fully seventy per 
cent. of all the teachers of the state were enrolled. 


All State Normal schools are likely to be in 
full swing all summer, especially for teachers in 
science. 


State Superintendent J. E. Swearinger of 
South Carolina is a candidate for the fifth term 
and no one has ever aspired to be his opponent. 


Missouri State Association is out after 10,000 
for the Kansas City meeting, November 4 to 6. 


“Behavioristic psychology” is the best as well 


as the latest, 
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ART TRAINING FOR THE GRADES 


Continued from page 125. 

cate gradations of line. Next they must learn 
to design directly from nature. They must work 
in color and be trained to original performance. 
Any other practice makes them copyists who can 
never rise to the first rank. With their work in 
design they must be taught to use color throug! 
endless experimentation. Little color theory _) 
needed, but abundance of practice. ; 

Of great importance also is the discipline the 
school should give. The students must learn to 
work with absolute accuracy, to be critical of their 
own mistakes, and to be punctilious in the com- 
pletion of work promised for delivery at a cer- 
tain hour. These are virtues imperative in the 
trade. With their fundamental training done, 
they must specialize, not so much in the line of 
their likes as their talent. If they have an aptness 
in costume work, then this they should do, for 
along these lines their chances of advancement 
are best. When so prepared it has been found 
no student need seek far for a position on leaving 
school. The last class graduated was absorbed 
by the trade within a fortnight. For the well- 
prepared there is no waiting. 


THE ART INSTINCT UNIVERSAL 
BY FLORENCE E. ELLIS 
Cleveland, Ohio 

The prevailing impression that art instinct is 
possessed by only the talented few is slowly dis- 
appearing. 

Art must be used to grow, and there must be 
art environment for its fullest development. 

There is no soul so dead but in it is a spark, at 
least, of art feeling. The wish to see beauty, to 
create or own it is manifested in many ways. It 
may be in the enjoyment of good pictures, a well- 
planned garden, fine furniture, dress, a beautiful 
home. 

The art instinct is placed in the soul of every 
one by an all-wise Creator. Is it not for enjoy- 
ment, uplift, a stimulus for greater effort and ex- 
cellence? 

Some educators have recently been emphasiz- 
ing the teaching of art in the schools for apprecia- 
tion only; that people may buy judiciously. In 
contrast, consider Germany and other European 
countries where pupils showing ability in the arts 
are carefully educated by the government and 
at its expense, if necessary. It is considered a 
splendid investment. They are educating pro- 
ducers—we are buying their products. Is it not 
best to emphasize marked tendencies? What a 
waste there has been of material of incomparable 
value to the individual and to the nation! 


THE ESSENTIALS IN MAKING ART 

PRACTICAL 
BY ELLSWORTH WOODWARD 

Director School of Art, Newcomb College, New Orleans 
Great manufacturing centres in the North, in- 
tensive civilization, competition in the manufac- 
ture of articles in which art has a part, many such 
contributing circumstances have given great 
momentum to art education and professional 
practice in the North. The South is in great 
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measure agricultural in its interests, is largely 
rural in habit and tradition. There are few large 
cities and these are commercial rather than in- 
dustrial. Articles of taste in every department 
are drawn from the North rather than manufac- 
tured at home. 

The problem which practical art education pre- 
sents in the South is accordingly to arouse ap- 
preciation of the relation of art to life—its con- 
trolling force in the expression of the innate 
qualities which mark the difference in the feeling, 
social customs, environing nature, marking the 
difference between peoples. The love of home, 
of state, of section, finds expression in one form or 
other of art. A viewpoint definitely established, 
art will be directed towards embodying the sentt- 
ment and beauty of local forms in such manufac- 
ture as the communities offer. 

By concentrating the efforts of a group of 
trained art students, an artistic craft may be de- 
veloped to a point of such excellence as to ab- 
stract the notice of the entire country and thus 
stimulate the art impulse and a popular recog- 
nition of the need of art in a cultivated civiliza- 
tion. 

SCHOOL GARDENS 


BY E, RUTH PYRTLE 
Principal McKinley Prevocational School, Lincoln, Nebraska 
[School Garden Association of America Conference.] 


Lincoln has emphasized this line of educational 
work for five years. For two years the super- 
vision was entirely voluntary during the vacation 
months. For three years the Board of Educa- 
tion has paid supervisors during the summer. 
The success and value of the work was sufficient 
to cause the United States Department of Agri- 
culture to give us aid last summer, 1915. Lin- 
coln was made the first demonstration garden 
city by the government. 

The assistance they gave was the time of one 
man in supervision during the entire summer. 
Lectures and canning demonstrations were given 
periodically by experts from Washington. 

A new feature of the work last summer was a 
public market by the children. Here, once a 
week, the children sold their garden produce. 
This was managed by children under supervision 
of the garden directors and interested patrons. 
Hundreds of men and women patronized the 
market every market day. Each child kept a 
careful account of his or her sales, the entire re- 
ceipts going to the owners of the garden pro- 
duce. 

For the summer of 1916, the work of this mar- 
ket has been extended. The Rotary Club fur- 
nished lumber for the boys of the manual train- 
ing classes to build permanent booths about a 
corner vacant lot and the market is being con- 
ducted twice instead of once a week. 

The total sales for this market for 1915 ran 
into the thousands. Thus lessons in thrift indus- 
try, salesmanship, perseverance, honesty, polite- 
ness, etc., were inculeated. The value of school 
and home gardening to children is so evident to 

parents and patrons that it speaks for itself. No 
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activity of the school now meets with such hearty 
support. I have been city chairman of the work 
since the beginning in our city, and to watch the 
growth of interest has been very gratifying. The 
Commercial Club, the Women’s Club, the Rotary 
Club will give us any reasonable thing we ask 
for. We stimulate the work by using $400 of 
their money for prizes. This we award in small 
amounts and make it a certificate in the Savings 
Bank instead of cash. The Government is now 
getting out an illustrated bulletin on the Lincoln 
work of 1915. Two hundred interested citizens 
of the city act as judges and friendly visitors to 
the children’s gardens to encourage and stimu- 
late the work. 

Last fall the arithmetic classes in eight of the 
grammar schools made careful computations 
from children’s record accounts of the summer 
earnings of the boys and girls in the upper 
grades. The total was over $24,000. One thir- 
teen-year-old boy had earned over #200; an 
eighth grade girl earned $175 from her garden 
and poultry. Many children have demonstrated 
that they can save more money in gardening 
than they can save working on the street or in 
the shop. 

We older people appreciate, even more than 
they do, the value of working in the sunshine, the 
physical, moral and ethical value of being whole- 
somely occupied during the long vacation hours 
in God’s great-out-of-doors. 


GARDENING IN THE CITY SCHOOLS OF 
TOMORROW 


BY CARO MILLER 
Supervisor of School Gardens, Philadelphia 

The formal, restricted school gardening of 
yesterday and today is gradually giving way to a 
broader treatment of gardening from the stand- 
point of a vocation and an avocation. 

The benefits of gardening so generally urged, 
—the vitalization of school work, health, thrift, 
economy, industry, respect of labor and property, 
civic responsibility, still hold good, and will be 
true in a much greater degree in the more di- 
verse forms of gardening in the future. 

The most pressing need for the city dweller is 
for a safe and sane form of relaxation from the 
tremendous stress and strain of modern civiliza- 
tion. Nature in general and gardening in par- 
ticular is becoming increasingly recognized as 
one of the best forms of relaxation. The elemen- 
tary schools must prepare for this. An increas- 
ing number of city boys are turning to agricul- 
ture as a vocation, as attested by the enrollment 
of the agricultural colleges. City high schools 
must recognize this vocational aspect of the sub- 
ject. 

From the standpoint then of vocation and avo- 
cation we may expect gardening in the city 
schools of tomorrow to develop along these 
lines :— 

Systematic training of all city normal school 
students in the theory and practice of gardening 
{not farming). 

The widest use of the formal school garden 


through the school day by visiting classes, from 
the kindergarten to eighth grade, for practical 
work on a class plot and theoretical lessons 
from a progressive graded course of study. 

Home gardens supervised by paid trained 
teachers after school during vacation. 

Vacant lots used as supplements to home gar- 
dens. 

Agricultural clubs-for home project work. 

Well-organized| fall exhibits of home and 
school garden products. 

Decorative planting on school grounds which 
shall be truly a model for the neighborhood. 

Systematic planting and expert care of trees 
and vines for all schools. 

Elective courses in general agriculture and 
horticulture offered in all high schools. 

STUDIES OF SCHOOL MEDICAL INSPEC- 

TION IN PHILADELPHIA — SANITARY 

SURVEY OF THE 300 SCHOOL BUILD- 

INGS OF PHILADELPHIA WITH THE 

USE OF GRADED STANDARDS 


BY DR. LEON JONAS 
School Medieal Inspector, Philadelphia 

The sanitary survey of the school buildings of 
Philadelphia is annually made in accordance with 
the provision of the school code of Pennsylvania. 
The system in use possesses the following fea- 
tures :-— 

A broad view is taken of the term “sanitary,” 
and all factors effecting either the nutrition or 
eyesight or the liability of infection of the child 
are considered. 

Emphasis is laid upon those factors that are 
the most important. ; 

Each sanitary item is graded according to a sys- 
tem which provides the five grades “excellent,” 
“good,” “fair,” “poer” and “bad,” and thus 
further provides intelligent understanding of the 
report and the possibility of summarization. 

The grade of accommodations existing in the 
case of the important items of ventilation, illumi- 
nation, desk space, drinking water accommoda- 
tions and toilet accommodations is determined 
by standard figures as a routine procedure. This 
makes for good judgment and uniform judgment 
throughout the entire survey. 

A definite sanitary grade is given to each 
school building as a whole, the same being cal- 
culated by a simple but definite system which em- 
phasizes the different sanitary items proportion- 
ately to their relative importance. 

A definite sanitary grade may be obtained for 
the entire school plant as a unit. This furnishes 
a basis for inspection of the school plant with 
itself year by year and with school plants of other 
communities at any time. 

A powerful educational influence is exerted 
because of definite methods and definite state- 
ments, educating children, teachers, school 
boards and parents in the general principles of 
hygiene and in school hygiene in particular. 

The results of the survey include several sta- 
tistical tables and a report upon each school 
building. 
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The statistical tables summarizing the sanitary 
condition of the Philadelphia school plant 
show :— 

The entire school plant taken as a unit pos- 
sesses a grade of 82.6 out of a maximum of 100. 
This is equivalent to the grade “good” (which in- 
cludes averages between 80 and 90). The 
grade for the preceding year (1914) was 80.6. 
The improvement was effected by the construc- 
tion of new buildings, the renovation of old ones 
(particularly the enlargement of window space 
and the abandonment of a few old small build- 
ings). Three hundred and thirty-one school 
buildings, each taken as a unit, comprise 100 
buildings graded “excellent,” 90 graded “good,” 
101 graded “fair,” 26 graded “poor” and 14 graded 
“bad.” It should be noted that the buildings 
graded poor or bad are as a rule small and anti- 
quated and do not contain a proportionate num- 
ber of the school population. On the other 
hand, there were many individual items graded 
“poor” and even “bad” existing in schools which 
were graded as a whole as “fair” and even 
“good.” 

The sum of all the individual sanitary items 
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comprised 35,298 classroom items, 5,562 entire 
items affecting the school children (yard, drink- 
ing water, etc.) and 7,271 teachers’ and janitors’ 
items. 

The sanitary item destined to offer the most 
difficulty is the size of the schoolyard. School 
sites should be large and bear definite relation 
to the size of the expected school population. 
Enlargement of a school building should always 
be accompanied by enlargement of the yard 
space. 

The condition of the Philadelphia school plant, 
taken as a whole, has been found very satisfac- 
tory. The items criticized are principally due 
to imperfect architectural knowledge years ago, 
when the old buildings were constructed. Almost 
$200,000 has been spent each year during the 
last four years in the enlargement of windows 
and other forms of renovation. 

It is hoped that some other city or many cities 
will undertake a similar sanitary survey, not only 
for the purpose of enlightenment as to local con- 
ditions, but also that exact comparative knowl- 
edge of conditions in different cities may be ob- 
tained. 


> > 


Girls and boys can never become interested in anything that does 
ertion with a little feeling of responsibility on their part or when they 


definite way by the result of their work. In short their work must mean more to them than a 


mere “job.”—J. W. Stark, Bampton, Ontario. 
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“BRAINS PLUS” 


BY RALPH PARLOTTE 


[This Country Boy Had It and He Made the Nation 
Look Out to the Frontier Prairie Town that He Put 
on the Map.] 


“What do you mean by ‘Brains Plus’?” I asked 
J. I. Billman, who runs a teachers’ agency in 
Kansas City. I was looking at one of his circu- 
lars announcing that he could furnish teachers 
with “Brains Plus.” 

Then he steamed up. He told me that the 
school board of Blackwater, North Dakota, 
wrote him for a teacher with “Brains Plus.” He 
sent Glenn McLellan, a country boy, who lived 
out from Laporte, Indiana. 

McLellan wanted a chance. He had it now. 
Not much of a chance—indeed, the majority of 
young men hunting for chances would have 
turned down such a chance as being too small 
for their genius. You see, Blackwater was only 
a place to water your horse, with a couple of 
houses, a post office and a store, twenty miles 
from the railroad. 

This McLellan person merely wanted a chance, 
so he packed his valise and hied him for the little 
O'Shea schoolhouse of Blackwater. Here he 
began the educational mill with about a dozen 
children and with “Brains Plus.” Two girls were 
ready for high school. There being no high 
school handy, McLellan checked on his own 
private account of “Brains Plus” (he not being 
hired to do it, therefore violating Rule 19 of the 
National Education Association) and he worked 
a little longer each day, making a high school, 
and teaching them in this country school, 


McLellan was just getting under way with his 
“Brains Plus.” He organized and became 
president of the “Country Life Improvement 
Club.” They met every two weeks and had pro- 
grams that interested the young folks and at- 
tracted the older ones. On alternate weeks the 
home team met and debated with some ‘ocab 
team at some other school. The noise of this 
awoke the Farmers’ Club, and soon it was hold- 
ing enthusiastic meetings in the O’Shea school- 
house. 

By March, “Brains Plus’ had worked up that 
whole section to have a “Community Day.” Peo- 
ple came for miles around with their dinner 
baskets and there was big doings. McLellan 
taught a number of classes before the crowd to 
show how it was done every day, and for the 
first time in years all the people were vitally in- 
terested in the schools. He also lectured them 
on how to raise corn. 

He had already started a community paper 
called “The Blackwater Educator.” The boys 
and girls helped him with the paper, and it an- 
nounced in the first issue that the school had a 
milk tester and homemade apparatus for seed 
testing, with books, bulletins and traveling libra- 
ries. Everybody was invited to come in and get 
the benefit. 

All this happened from September, when Mc- 
Lellan started, until March, when he decided 
he’d have to resign to go to college. The entire 
community arose and protested. They told him 
he just couldn't go, for they couldn’t get along 
without him. They rented several acres of 
ground near the schoolhouse and he started 4 
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school garden and experimental farm there. He 
stayed and kept on starting things in Black- 
water. 

The noise of it all made people look over there 
and ask: “What’s going on over at that little 
crossroads?” The big Curtis paper, Country 
Gentleman, sent a man over to write it up. The 
high school inspector of the state came over. 
The papers of the state told about it, as did the 
great dailies of St. Paul and Minneapolis and 
other cities. 

The Blackwater Educator says: “Nothing 
great was ever achieved without great enthusi- 
asm.” 

McLellan wrote that. 

Everywhere today just as ever the one with 
“Brains Plus” can do these things. 

“Now do you get what I mean by ‘Brains 


Plus?” asked Billman—From The Lyceum 
Magazine, November, 1915. 
COMMON SENSE IN BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
CLUB WORK 


BY 0. H. BENSON 
United States Defiartment of Agriculture 


A farmer boy works ten hours a day, plows 
and cultivates the earth, feels no sense of owner- 


ship, has neither heart nor head interest in his 
work—that's drudgery. 

The farmer boy who gets up early in the morn- 
ing, works all day, has neither heart interest nor 
partnership with father, no chance for recreation, 
is denied club fellowship, has no ownership in 
crops and animals such as corn, baby beeves, pigs, 
or poultry—that's tough. 

A corn club boy takes a single grain of corn, 
manages it through soil, environment, insect and 
plant diseases, and produces the ear of corn that 
wins the $25 prize at the State Fair—that's skill. 

A club leader writes a few words of instruction 
on a worthless piece of paper, puts it into the 
hands of a club boy, and thus guides him to a 
business profit of $50 in a single ‘season— 
that's a good investment. 

A club member may take an idle piece of soil, 
invest it with thirty cents’ worth of seed, a dol- 
lars’ worth of fertilizer and a few hours of brain 
and brawn, and make a profit of $150— 
that’s capital born of achievement. 

To give boys and girls manly and womanly 
jobs, a feeling of ownership, an opportunity im 
things, a real motive for study and achievement, 
a feeling of liability, in short, a co-operative in- 
terest in the whole business of home making and 
farming—that’s common sense. 


a 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


A. J. Matthews, LL. D., Tempe, Arizona, if you 
please. Dr. Matthews, a New York. State boy, a 
student at Syracuse University, drifted into the 
far West, became president of the State Normal 
School at Tempe, made a great success of the 
institution, developed a state plant with a half 
million dollars, has been the best-known educa- 
tor of Arizona in the National Education Assoct- 
ation and was honored by Syracuse University in 
June with the degree of Doctor of Laws, the 
highest honor that the University can confer 
upon anyone. In this case the University honots 
itself as much as it honors Dr. Matthews. 

Professor Frank M. Leavitt of the University 
of Chicago is a man of rare skill in leadership 
in industrial education, a man to whom Boston 
Owes more than can ever be expressed, and to 
whom Chicago and the Middle West are becom- 
ing deeply indebted. 

Mr. Leavitt is especially effective on the instt- 
tute platform and in educational lectures because 
of his clear vision of the mission of industrial 
education, the virility of his message, and the 
depth of his conviction. 

It is a pleasure to pass the word along that 
Professor Leavitt will hereafter have a few weeks 


Address, 


each year for educational lectures. 
School of Education, Chicago. 


Frank H. Ball succeeds Miss Edmar Rich as 
principal of the State Normal School at Santa 
Barbara, California. 

Miss Rich has been “the” school from the first 
vista until the fulfillment of her vision in one of 
the loveliest school plants in America. It has 
been neither a conventional nor individual plant 
but one with a noble personality. It must have 
required a great temptation in private life to have 
won her from her career. 

Dr. Ball made a national reputation in Cincin- 
nati, where with (the then) superintendent, 
Franklin B. Dyer, he worked out the first adequate 
continuation school in a large city. For the past 
five years he has been unfolding great plans in 
Pittsburgh with Superintendent W. B. Davidson. 

At Santa Barbara with the wonderful equip- 
ment, he has an opportunity equal to anything im 
the United States, and from our personal knowl- 
edge of his work and vision we hazard nothing in 
prophesying great success for Principal Frank 
H. Ball and the Santa Barbara State Normal 


School. 


<-> 


The few facts which the young student is able to learn in school about the anatomy and 
physiology of the human body are of little value in themselves. Such facts, however, become 
of supreme importance and practical worth when they enable him to understand a few of the 
great laws of health and to apply them intelligently in his daily living—Albert F. Blaisdell, 
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SELECTIONS 


TWO LABORING MEN AND LIFE. 


Two men toiled side by side from sun to sun, 
And both were poor; 

Both sat with children, when the day was done, 
About the door. 


One saw the beautiful crimson cloud 
And shining moon; 

The other, with his head in sadness bowed, 
Made night of noon. 


One loved each tree and flower and singing bird 
On mount or plain; 

No music in the soul of one was stirred 
By leaf or rain. 


One saw the good in every fellowman 
And hoped the best; 

The other marveled at His Master’s plan 
And doubt confessed. 


One having heaven above and heaven below, 
Was satisfied. 
The other, discontented, lived in woe. 
And hopeless died. 
Anonymous 
These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty! thine this universal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair: Thyself how wondrous then! 
Unspeakable! who sitt’st above these heavens 
To us invisible, or dimly seen, 
In these thy lowest works; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. 
—John Milton, in Paradise Lost. 
“When the outlook is not good, try the uplook.” 
Fail I alone, in words and deeds? 
Why, all men strive, and who succeeds? 
—Browning. 
The truly noble are not known by pomp; 
But inborn greatness, and diffusive good. 
—Anon. 


Things we despise 
Oft tender very blessings in disguise. 
—Heather Bigg. 


ORDERS 
BY LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX 


Captain and King, He bade me rise 
Forth from His sea and soil; 

He dowered me with hands and eyes 
His order reached me: “Toil!” 


Foes crowded close on every side, 
Fears girded either hand; 

I cowered to the earth to hide; 
His order rang out: “Stand!” 


Then gloom of night encompassed me, 
Seas muttered fierce below; 

I stretched my hands—I could not see; 
His word resounded: “Go!” 


My life—a candle on a sill— 
Each wind sets flickering! 
Let it blow out—I know His will, 
My Captain and My King. 
—Outlook. 
KEEP A PULLIN’. 
Fish don’t bite just for the wishin’, 
Keep a _ pullin’! 
Change your bait and keep on fishin’; 
Keep on pullin’! 
Luck ain’t nailed to any spot; 
Men you envy, like as not, 
Envy you your job and lot. 
Keep a pullin’. 
—Selected. 
Life will mingle you rue and roses; 
The roses will fall at your feet: 
But deep in the rue 
That their leaves bestrew 
The bitter will smell of the sweet. 
—Michael Field. 


Dead is the air, and still! The leaves of the locust and 
walnut 
Lazily hang from the boughs, inlaying the intricate out- 
lines 


Rather on space than the sky,—on a tideless expansion 
of slumber. 
—Bayard Taylor. 
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HOW TO BEHAVE AT A PICNIC 


BY DR. MARGARET SCHALLENBERGER MCNAUGHT 


Commissioner of Elementary Education, California 


Many people who seem to have fairly good 
manners at home or inthe homes of their friends, 
behave very strangely at out-of-door picmics. 
They are sometimes thoughtless, rude, and even 
lawless. 

If the picnic is in the woods, where grass and 
ferns and wild flowers are growing, do not tread 
carelessly. on the grass or tear up the ferns and 
flowers by the roots. Other people will some 
day wish to have a picnic in the very same place, 
perhaps ‘omorrow. Is it right to take from 
them the opportunity for enjoyment which you 
are having? You think the tufts of grass, feath- 
ery ferns and brightly-colored flowers are pretty. 


So do they. 
pleasure. 

If it is found necessary to build a fire it should 
be done under the direction of an older person 
or by a Boy Scout or Camp Fire girl who has 
learned the forestry laws. Care should be taken 
that it be built on bare ground or sand and not 
near grass, ferns, dry leaves or twigs. Be sure 
to comply with the forestry laws of the Federal 
Government and of the State of California re- 
garding the building of fires. Do not break the 
branches of strong, fine trees and shrubs for your 
fire logs. Try to find some pieces of dry, dead 
wood, even if you have to go some distance for 
them. Here also obey the laws:— 

At the “table” use the very same manners you 
use at home. To be sure you may have to eat 
sandwiches without the use of knives and forks, 


Leave as many as possible for their 
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then see to it that your hands are especially clean. 
Do not be rough and boisterous and _ selfish, 
simply because you are out of doors. This does 
not mean that you should not be happy and jolly. 
Picnics ought to bring out all the fun there is in 
you. Have a good time, but a good time does 
not mean a rude time. Try to see that others 
are well served, especially mothers and fathers and 
grandfathers and other older people, and do not 
forget the little ones or any who may not be 
strong and well. 

Help in setting “the table” and in clearing it 
away. When the luncheon is over carefully 
gather together all the pieces of paper, paper 
boxes, bags, bottles, tin cans and scraps of foed, 
and if there is no receptacle provided for them, 
take them home with you to destroy. Tin cans, 


broken bottles, egg shells, orange and banana 
peels, and wind-blown papers have ruined many 
a beautiful picnic ground. 

Leave the picnic grounds in as good order as 
you can, and most important of all, be sure your 
fire is out, so that not a single spark can be- 
blown into a little cluster of dry leaves to start 
a forest fire which will destroy, perhaps, many 
forest homes and thousands of dollars’ worth of 
fine timber. The boy or girl who lives in the 
forest well understands how necessary it is to 
extinguish a fire. Some of them have fought 
forest fires and some have lost their homes by 
the carelessness of other peopie. All California 
boys and girls should learn how to “break camp” 
and should take pride in doing it as well as any 
forester. 


BOOK TABLE 


THE HUMAN WORTH OF RIGOROUS THINK- 
ING, ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. By Cassius J. 
Keyser, Ph.D., LL.D., Columbia University. New 
York City: Columbia Press, Columbia University. 

Cloth. 314 pp. 

This is not light reading. It is not the reading of a 
layman; it is, rather, for mathematical specialists. These 
fiiteen essays are only for those who have already 
learned to enjoy rigorous thinking. 

The most mild thinking is that required to appreciate 
“The Human Significance of Mathematics,’ “The Walls 
of the World,” “The Existence of the Hypercosmic,” 
“The Axiom of Infinity” and “The Multiple Interpreta- 
tations of Postulate Systems and the Existence of 
Hyperspace.” If you aspire to rigorous thinking here 
is a good place to begin and here are a few of the least 
rigorous sentences: “It is the cunning of mathematics 
that has at length contrived to release our long- 
imprisoned thought from the old confines of our three- 
fold world of sense and opened to its wing the intermi- 
nable skies of hyperspace. But mathematics, and noth- 
ing else, is qualified to give us knowledge of the fact 
that our intellectual freedom is absolute save for a 
single limitation—the law of non-contradiction, the law 
of logical compatibility, the law of intellectual harmony— 
sole restriction imposed by the ndture of things or by 
logic or by the muses upon the creative activity of the 
human spirit.” 

“The doctrine of evolution must ultimately rest upon 
the assumption that the universe, the theatre of evolu- 
tion, is and eternally has been a genuine Cosmos, an 
incarnate rational logos, an embodiment of reason, an 
organic affair of order, a closed domain of invariant 
uniformities, in which waywardness and chance have 
had no part nor lot; an infinitely intricate garment, ever 
changing, yet always essentially the same, woven, warp 
and weit alike of mathematic relationships.” 


GESCHICHTE UND SAGE. A Second-Year German 
Book. By Anna T. Gronow, instructor in German, 
School of Education, University of Chicago. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 330 pp. Price, 9 
cents. 

Miss Gronow’s remarkable success with her “Jung 
Deutschland,” for first-year pupils in German, has led 
to the preparation of this important new text for second- 
year high school classes in the language. Like its pre- 
decessor, it is especially adapted for use in the “direct 
method,” but may be used with profit in classes follow- 
ing any other system. Each lesson contains a passage 
for reading, dealing with topics connected with German 
history, geography or literature, drill on the vocabulary 
Of the passage. including opposites and synonyms to 
words used in the text, word formation, and practice in 
the use of idioms together with “fragen” for conversa- 
tional work. In addition, grammatical exercises cor- 
responding to the reading lessons have been grouped 
in the back of the book. These lessons give a review 


of the grammar of the first year, and enough new mae 
terial for the second year. Each lesson contains an 
exercise in German calling for various types of gram- 
matical work and English sentences for translation into 
German. | Grammatical rules are given in English. A 
digest of grammar and the usual vocabulary are in- 
cluded. “Geschichte and Sage” should prove another 
conspicuous success, 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH COMPOSITION: 
ONE, BOOK TWO, BOOK THREE. 
Second and Third Years in the High School. By Edwin 
L. Miller, Detroit. Boston, New York. Chicago: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 120 pp. Price, 
35 cents each. 
We can recall no other case in which high school Eng- 

lish is provided for in a series of a book for each year. 

The author is principal of a public high school of Detroit 

and has been a skillful teacher of English himself and 

has had the best of results at the hands of his teachers 
of English. 

Book Two illustrates the plan for a year’s practice in 
writing. The whole year is given to the mastery of 
newspaper writing, news items, biographical sketches, 
reporting accidents, humorous items, thrillers, book ree 
views, reporting games, reporting speeches, dramatic 
notes, interviews, and editorials. 

Book Three is devoted to literary writing, to genuine 
authorship. The suggestions at every point are as 
practical as the multiplication table and as juicy as fruit 


BOOK 
For First, 


HEROES OF CONQUEST AND EMPIRE. By Etta 
M. Underwood. New York: 
pany. Price, 40 cents. 
“Heroes of Conquest and Empire” 

Everychild’s Series and designed for intermediate and 

grammar grades. In simple, direct language it tells the 

story of six great conquerors—William. of Normandy,. 

Kublai Hahn, Gustavus Adolphus, Peter the Great, Ma- 

homet the Prophet, and Alexander the Great. These 

leaders were not eminent as pacifists. Indeed, it is im- 

possible to read much history without bumping up 

against the big fighters of the world. The treatment 
here accorded them is such as to compel the admiration 
of young readers. The greatness of the heroes consisted 
in great measure of their skill in dealing with their 
armies and leading or driving them to the destruction of 
other armies. Peace and good wil! for the world are at 

a discount in the lives of such men. Of course if the 

desire of the school authorities is to lay a foundation for 
ilitaristic thought, such a book as this is valuable: 

It is well done and the subjects turn the thoughts 

toward Plattsburg, If, on the other hand, the aim of 

the administration is to avoid adding to the present arm- 
ing spirit, the present is no time to put this book inte 
the hands of boys and girls. 


The Macmillan Come- 


is a volume in the 
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-THE LIFE OF INLAND WATERS. An Elemen- 


tary Textbook of Fresh-Water Biology. By James 

G. Needham and J. T. Lioyd, both of Cornell Uni- 

versity. Ithaca, New York: The Comstock Publish- 

ing Company. Cloth. Profusely illustrated. 440 pp. 

6 by 9. Price, $3. 

No publishers in the United States have defined 
their purpose more clearly or lived up to their aim 
more truly than have the Comstock Publishing Com- 


‘pany, 124 Roberts place, Ithaca, N. Y. 


“Handbook of Nature Study,” “Nature Note-Book 
Series” (four notebooks), “The Pet Book,” “Ways 
of the Six-footed,” “How to Know the Butterflies” and 
“How to Keep Bees,” all by Mrs. Anna Botsford Com- 
stock; “A Manual for the Study of Insects,” by Dr. 
John Henry Comstock; “General Biology” and “The 
“Natural History of the Farm,” by James G. Needham. 
And this latest nature masterpiece is as unique as it is 
important. Limnology is only beginning to be appreci- 
ated in America, and here it makes its appearance in 
the textbook world in a book that is not likely to be 
surpassed by any author or publishers at any time. 

Fresh water lite is of vastly greater concern to the 
people individually and collectively than it has been or 
is now given credit for. They are of large economic 
value, they have keen esthetic interest, they are highly 
educational, they have sanitary importance, and they 
certainly have social significance in the sporting world. 

Dr. and Mrs. Comstock as publishers, and Messrs. 
Needham and Lloyd as authors, have made an impor- 
tant contribution to the school and scientific literature. 


DEMOCRACY OR  DESPOTISM. By Walter 
Thomas Mills. Berkeley, California: International 
School of Social Economy. Cloth. 246 pp. 

This is an earnest discussion of the evils of society 
as it is and a vigorous plea for a society that may be 
absolutely right and good if we will do all we may do 
to make it right and good. The author believes that if 
things continue to go as they are there will ultimately 
be despotism, and he is equally sure if we make things 
go as they may be made to go Democracy will solve 
all social, industrial and civic problems. 


ART IN DRESS, WITH NOTES ON HOME DECO- 
RATION. By Lydia Bolmar and Kathleen McNutt. 
A textbook for students of domestic art. Peoria, 
Illinois: The Manual Arts Press. Price, postpaid, 
35 cents. 

Nowhere have we seen art in domestic science de- 
veloped more sanely and applied more fascinatingly than 
in the Topeka High School, where this book had its 
birth and evolution. The art has been modest and yet 
highly effective. The application of art has been such 
as to satisfy and gratify the artistic temperament while 
it has appealed to those who do not know why the artis- 
‘tic pleases. The pedagogy is as significant as the art. 

This book is sure to meet the need in high schools 
and normal schools as a text on the fundamental prin- 
«ciples of art in dress, millinery and home decoration. It 
treats these subjects in a clear, simple and direct man- 
ner and uses illustrations of the simplest and most 
rudimentary character possible. It establishes the funda- 
mental principles and makes it possible to readily build 
upon them more elaborate problems without confusion 
to the worker. It gets away from the crude, the loud 
3 the inharmonious and makes for harmony in daily 
ife. 

Nothing has filled the need that will now be filled by 
this book, and we can imagine no book that would do 
it better. 

While the dress will be artistic as a result of this book, 
this is not achieved by blind obedience to erratic fashion. 
A few of the topics in the book will suggest the spirit 
and the scope: “Design Based on Selection and Ar- 
rangement,” “Underlay Figures as Used in Constructing 
Dress Designs,” “Dominant Lines of the Costume 
Should be Adapted to Dominant Lines of the Figure,” 
“Lines Echoing Length Lines are Especially Good for 
the Stout Figure,” “Horizontal Lines and_ Divisions 
Tend to Modify an Over Slender Figure,” “Every Cos- 
tume Should Have Unity Either of Line or Color,” 
“Design Applied to Hair Dressing.” “Principles of De- 
sign Applied to Millinery—Relation of Trimming to 
Structure of Hat,” “Principles of Design Applied to 
Embroidery,” “Relation Between Decoration and Ob- 
ject Decorated,” “The Use of Color in Embroidery.” 
SUPERVISED STUDY. A Discussion of the Study 

Lesson in High School. By Alfred Lawrence Hall- 

Quest, University of Virginia. New York: The Mac- 

millan Company. Cloth. 430 pp. Price, $1.25. 
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Supervised Study is one of the new features of educa. 
tion in which all school men must be interested. There 
are new things about which there may be a legitimate 
difference of opinion, but so far as high school studies 
are concerned there can be no question as to the im- 
portance of supervising the study of the students. 

We are only beginning to realize the absurdity of al- 
lowing children and youth to study in any helter-skelter 
way, and then give them an examination to see what 
they know and make the students pay the penalty of 
the neglect of the teacher. 

Professor Hall-Quest has given the whole subject a 
masterful treatment, first, as to the demand and neces- 
sity, then a presentation of what is meant by supervised 
study, the organization for this work, methods of study- 
ing, and finally a study of the supervision of the study 
af each of the leading high school subjects. 


DES KINDES ERSTES LESEBUCH. By K. ™ 
Jones. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. Ifus- 
trated. 80 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

This First German Reader for Children is intended 
for use on the Direct Method with young pupils. The 
vocabulary is simple and limited in extent, the reading 
lessons practical and interesting. Each lesson is fol- 
lowed by questions for conversational practice and an 
exercise for drill in grammar. The illustrations are 
artistic and numerous, and add much to the interest of 
a practical and useful book. 


PITMAN’S HANDWORK SERIES, BOOKBIND- 
ING AS A HANDWORK SUBJECT. By J. Halli- 
day. With a Foreword by Canon H. D. Rawnsley, 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. Illustrated, 
Cloth. Price, $1. 

When it comes to teaching artistic handcraft the 
British teachers are unsurpassed, as their school books 
show. Bookbinding has the most artistic possibilities of 
any handwork and nothing must be done with it that is 
not done artistically. Here is a book that meets the 
highest need of teachers and students of bookbinding, 
being a full explanation of how books can be bound with 
simple apparatus in a classroom. 

The author has not only written clearly and concisely, 
but he has admirably illustrated the instruction he gives. 
He has gone carefully into the prices of tools and ma- 
terials, and has shown that the work of bookbinding 
can be graded for the various ages of children which 
may take up the occupation under their school teachers’ 
supervision. Nearly all the apparatus can be made by 
the pupilsthemselves. The work appeals to crait of hand, to 
the delight of the eye, and not least to the creative sense 
that is astonished at the result and the usefulness of its 
labor, The art of bookbinding is one that can be learned 
and practiced by girls as well as by boys, and it will be 
found that, having once learned the rudiments, it is a 
pleasant fireside occupation for long evenings at home. 


THE MEXICAN TWINS. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
With illustrations by the author. Boston: Houghtot 
Mifflin Company. Price, 50 cents, net. 

This is a charming account of the home life of two 
Mexican children and their friends. The style is clear 
and simple with a genuine artistic touch. Even the 
rude hut of a peon is idealized, so that one might be a 
willing guest for a short time. Young people cannot 
fail to be interested in this book. We should enjoy 
meeting Pancho and Dona Teresa, the twins. 


THE MODERN SPELLER. Book One and Book 
Two. Illustrated. By Kate Van Wagenen, Public 
School No. 58, New York. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 

Each book is for four years, each year in two parts, 
so that the grading is sharply defined. It is evident that 
the author has made a most discriminating study of the 
school life and development of children, for each half 
year glides int the next with consummate skill 

The illustrations in black and white are suggestive and 
attractive. 


YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 

Try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 

Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smarting— 

= Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
mai) Free. Murine Eye Remedy Co., 
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» EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Tnis department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local in‘e-est relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
Contributions mu :t be signed to secure insertion. . 
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Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 

10-13: Vermont State Boys’ and 
Girls’ Agricultural and Industrial 
Exposition, Burlington. 

12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Burlington. Elwin 
Ingalls, Burlington, president; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, sec- 
retary. 

13-14: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 
sociation, _ Superior, Wisconsin, 
Professor Royce, Superior, presi- 
dent. 


13-14: Northeastern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Appleton, 
Wis. 
19-21: American Association lor 


Study and Prevention of Infant 
Mortality, Milwaukee, Wis. Sev- 
enth annual meeting. Dr. Philip 
Van Ingen, 125 East ‘lst, New 
York City, secretary. 
9-28: Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis. 


97: Connecticut State Teachers 
Association. Simultaneously in 
Hartford, New Haven, Norwalk 


and Norwich. Thomas H. Patter- 
son, Bristol, president; Samuel P. 
Willard, Colchester, secretary. 

October 30 to November 1: Colorado 
State Association at Grand Junc- 
tion. November 1, 2, 3: At Pueblo. 
November 2, 3, 4: Denver. 
Kepner, Denver, president. 

NOVEMBER. 

9-4: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Des Moines. Superintendent 
O. E. Smith, Indianola, Iowa, sec- 
retary. 

9-11: Kansas State Teachers -\sso- 
ciation, Topeka. L. W. Mayberry, 
president. 

16-18: Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation. St. Louis. E. M. Carter, 
Columbia, Mo., secretary. 

30-December 2: Texas State Teac 
ers Association, Fort Worth, Nat 
Benton, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
president; H. B. Cowles, Corpus 
Christi, secretary. 
DECEMBER. 

27-29: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Harrisburg. 
M. Rapp, Reading, president; J. : 
McCaskey, Lancaster, secretary. 

NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

AUGUSTA. Deputy State Super- 
intendent Taylor, in charge of sec~- 
ondary school interests, has seen 
remarkable progress in the —estab- 
lishment of public high schools, and 
the increase in the number 0! high 
school teachers together with the 
modification in the ideals of these 
schools has led to the introduction 
of the department of secondarv edu- 
cation in all county associations oO! 
the state. The interest taken in these 
departments as indicated by atten- 


dance and questions raised demon- 
Strate its need and value. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

HANOVER. A __ representative 
and enthusiastic group of New Eng- 
land superintendents and _ high 
school principals attended the con- 
ference held for them, August 8 to 
The purpose of this conference 
was to bring together the superin- 
tendents and principals of the north- 
ern New England secondary schools 
which are on Dartmouth’s Approved 
List, schools to which Dartmouth 
feels a specific allegiance. Such an 
informal gathering enabled visitors 
to form a more definite idea of the 
type of college which Dartmouth 
aspires to be, and the sort of boy 
who may wisely come here for his 
college course. . 

VERMONT. 

CASTLETON. Every county in 
Vermont was represented at the 
three-weeks’ summer session of the 
Castleton Normal School, and stu- 
dents from seventy-eight towns were 
present. Principal C. A. Adams 
was in charge, and Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island men were on the 
instructing staff. This is the fifth 
year that the summer session has 
been conducted at Castleton Normal, 
previous sessions having been con- 
ducted at the Rutland High School. 
The course is under the auspices of 
the Vermont State Board .of Educa- 
tion, and gives the rural teacher a 
qualification certificate. The state 
appropriates yearly $500 for the pay 
imstructors. 

Princinal Adams and Mrs. Adams 
were heartily thanked by the 233 
students in resolutions passed at the 
close of the session. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

WEST SPRINGFIELD. Wil- 
liam A. Cowing has been appointed 
principal of the West Springfield 
High School to succeed the late 
John C. Worcester. Mr. Cowing is 
a graduate from Colby College, class 
of 1904, and has had twelve years 
of successful experience teaching in 
the schools of Maine. He has 
taught as principal at Deer Isle, 
Jonesport, Charleston and Win- 


throp, Maine, and one year at Chel- 
sea, Mass. ; 

John T. Cheever has been 
pointed teacher of science in the 
West Springfield High School. Mr. 
Cheever is a graduate of Bates Col- 
lege, class of 1913. 

MILTON. Burton P. Fowler, a 
graduate _of Syracuse University, 
and principal of the Dunkirk High 
Secu Buffalo. has accepted the 
position as principal of the Milt. 

CHARLEMONT. E. R. Pratt of 
Barre, Mass., a graduate of Colby 
College, will succeed Mr. Kimball 
as principal of the high school in 
harlemont. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


MARYLAND. 
ALTIMORE, Superintend 
Charles J. Koch has 
lor two years. Rumors of trouble 
proved to have no foundation. 

CHESAPEAKE CITY. Hugh W. 
Caldwell, who has been principal of 
the high school of this city for sev- 
eral years, has been elected county 
superintendent under the new law, 
succeeding James M. McVey. Mr. 
Caldwell was a graduate of the first 
class in Tome Institute, Port De- 
posit, and was president of the State 
Association for 1916. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Suit has 
been brought by the Federation of 
leachers’ Associations to test the 
legality of present regulations of 
the Board of Education requiring 
teachers to forfeit one twenty-fifth 
of their monthly sajJary for each 
day of absence. Nearly $5,000,000 is 
involved, 

TROY. The new Russell Sage 
College of Practical Arts, planned 
to educate women for the practical 
vocations, will be located here. 

NEW JERSEY 

SOUTH AMBOY. W. H. Con- 
nors, supervising principal of Mine- 
tola School, Ocean county, has been 
appointed to the superintendency of 
the South River schools, to take the 


MR. SUPERINTENDENT, What are you planning as | 
a review of the vocabulary built on phonic foundations, before | 
starting on the general literature of the fourth grade? : 

We should like you to remember that ARLO p-ovides | 
such a review in a setting so new and so enticing that the 
average class will read it three times eagerly. 

“Wondrously tender in conception, and chivalrous in its 
inspiration and influence.’’—Brookline Chronicle. 


ARLO. By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. With illustrations by Charles 
Copeland. BROOKLINE, Mass.: THE RIVERDALE PRESS. 
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ESTABLISHED 


SPRINGFIELD, _ 


New Free Text Books — 
Need Protection | 
From the Daily Wear—Soiling and Handling 
OLD FREE TEXT BOOKS | 


Need Reinforcing, Strengthening and Extra Precautions 
Against Disease Germs. 


Holden Book Covers Are Essential! 
THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSET TS 


place of Louis Keyser, who has 
been appointed by the State Board 
of Education to the superintendency 
of Burlington County. 

Mr. Connors is editor of School 
News, a monthly magazine, pub- 
lished in the interest of the schools 
of New Jersey. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 
MONTGOMERY. In a graphic, 


appealing study, “‘Alabama’s Public 
School System,” State Superinten- 
dent William F, Feagin brings out 
all the points on which he wishes to 
rouse citizens. Charts, maps and 
tables drive home the messages. 
Under the head, “How Alabama 
Stands,” he says:— 

“Some tests of the efficiency of a 
school system are the number of 
children of school age it reaches, the 
number of those reached who attend, 
and the length of time the schools 
are kept open each year. 

“Both in the relative number of 
pupils enrolled and in the number 
in regular attendance, Alabama is at 
the foot, while in the length of 
school term, Florida alone ranks 
dower. 

“For the United States as a whole, 
sixteen more pupils out of every 100 
of school age enroll, thirteen more 
out of every 100 attend, and the term 
is thirty-six days longer than in 
Alabama. 


Positions for 
Teachers 


All teachers should try the United 
States Government examinations 
soon to be held throughout the ?n- 
tire country. The positions to be 
filled pay from $1,200 to $1,800, have 
short hours and annual vacations, 
with full pay. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin _ Institute, 
Dept. F 221, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descrip- 
tive book, showing the positions ob- 
tainable and giving many sample 
examination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 


morning and think it fine.”’ 


that it (report) must have much value.” 


the Univérsity of Illinois. 


FOR THE VERY LATEST WORD ON 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 


and other valuable information on this subject, read the extended Re- | 
port on the Junior High Schools of the United States, just published | 
by C. C. Bincaman, Superintendent of Schools, Goldtield, Lowa. 


WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING ABOUT IT: 


L. L. Friend, Supervisor of High Schools, State Department of West Virginia, 
Charleston: ‘‘I have collected a good deal of material on the junior high schools but have 
not found anything that is as satisfactory as your report. The very complete information 
it contains with reference to the success of the junior high school in communities where 
it has been established is worth to me a good many times what you charge for the report.’ 

Superintendent C. L. Love, Mandan, N. Dak.: ‘‘Just what I wanted.” 

Prof. A. E. Burrows, Drake University, Des Moines: ‘Received your report this 


{. L. Henderson, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Texas: “‘I find 
that these (reports, will be of great service to me.’” 
P. P. Claxton, U.S. Commissioner of Education: ‘A hasty glance makes me believe 
Superintendent J. J. Rae, Burley, Idaho: ag | congratulate you on the completeness 
of your work and think that you have made a real contribution to human knowledge. ’ 
Many other educators of the country have written commending this 
report, among whom may be mentioned Prof. Charles Hughes Johnston of 


Copies of this Report may be had for 50c (not stamps) by addressing 
Cc. C. BINGAMAN, 113 East Prentiss Street, lowa City, lowa. 


“Assuming that the average abil- 
ity of children is pretty much the 
same throughout the country, is it 
not a handicap to live in Alabama, 
where the schools are’ open two 
months less than for the country as 
a whole and where the chances are 
only four-fifths as great that one 
will attend at all? 

“If the purchasing power of a dol- 
lar is relatively constant, Alabamians 
are but little concerned about the 
teachers of their children and much 
less about the character and equip- 
ment of the buildings in which they 
are taught. 

“Mining companies owned by citi- 
zens living in other states are will- 
ing to pay more for the hire of con- 
victs and board them than resident 
Alabamians are for the salaries of 
those who instruct their children. 

“If the United States on an average 
expend four times as much annually 
on their schools and have invested 
four and one-half times as much in 
their buildings and equipment, based 
on the school population, is it not 
reasonable to suppose that they get 
correspondingly better results? 

“It costs as much per month to 
feed a good milk cow as we expend 
annually for the schooling of the boy 
who milks the cow.” 


MISSISSIPPI. 


JACKSON. The Hinds County 
Agricultural High School will be 
located at Raymond on a site em- 
bracing forty-five acres of land, 
ideally located, and within a quar- 
ter of a mile of the actual geo- 
graphical centre of the county. 
Raymond people gave the site and 
a bonus of $1,000 in cash, in addi- 
tion to securing an option at a rea- 
sonable figure on 160 acres of land 
adjoining the site accepted by the 
board, 
_County Superintendent F. M. 
Coleman was made a member of 
the board of trustees, and the board 
says it is going to make the school 
the finest of its kind in Mississippi. 


OKLAHOMA. 
CLAREMORE. The Saratoga 


Springs of Indian County, Clare- 
more of Oklahoma, is not only a 
resort for’ rheumatic people, but S. 
M. Barrett, principal of the State 
Preparatory School, of the old In- 
dian Territory section of the state, 
is putting a spirit, a “go” into the 
institution, which has already 
doubled the enrollment and more 
than doubled its efficiency and its 
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Thomas Normal Training School. 


JENNIE LOUISE THOMAS, Director 
ANDREW THOMAS SMITH, A.M., Pd.D. 


(INCORPORATED) 


LOUIS A. THOMAS, Secretary 


HOME ECONOMICS. A teacher's special one-year course in Domestic Science which coversCookery, Foods, Hygiene, ff 
Dietetics, Sanitation, Nursing, Household Economy, Sewing, Cutting and Fitting, Dressmaking and Millinery. ) 


ects in the Public Schools 


catly exceeds the supply. 


MUSIC AND DRAWING (Specia! one-year course) thoroughly equipping young men and women to teach these sub- 
The demand for these teachers 


Field offers great opportunities and | 


arge salaries. We have been graduating teachers and placing them in well-paying positions for 25 years. 


» MANUAL TRAINING. This department prepares teachers for manual training work from First Grade through High 
School. One year’s work qualifies for greatly increased salary. Good situations always open. Strong faculty, beautiful loca- 

" ; : tion, adequate equipment in all departments. 
for teaching ladustrial Arts, Physical Training and Penmanship. 
The attention of superintendents and others employing teacher specialists is di- 
rected to the qualifications of our graduates. We always have well qualified men 
and women whom we caa recommend forimportant positions. For catalog address 


The Secretary, 3000 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


We also qualify 


equipment. He is sure to make 
this ultimately, an efficient junior 
college. 


TEXAS. 


DALLAS. Parents protesting on 
the failure of the school board to re- 
instate two school principals, peti- 
tioned for a recall election on the 
members of the school board. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


GARY. Twenty-two experts of 
the Rockefeller Foundation have 
completed their investigation of the 
system here, taking with them on 
their departure twenty-eight trunks 
full of notes and statistics. 

Superintendent William Wirt re- 
quires a force of secretaries to 
handle his correspondence, so many 
are the requests for information and 
advice. He will spend one week a 
month in New York City this year, 
supervising the Gary plan work 
there. 

Speaking of its Gary investigation 
the Rockefeller Foundation says:— 

“The board has employed a staff 
of educational experts who have 
devoted five months to a first-hand 
study of the purposes, methods and 
costs of the system at Gary and the 
results actually achieved there. This 
work was undertaken at the invita- 
tion of the school board at Gary. 
The results will be embodied in a 
comprehensive volume to be issued 
by the board. 

“Abraham Flexner of tne General 
Education Board is directing the 
Study, assisted by Dr. Frank P. 
Bachman, formerly associate super- 
intendent of schools in Cleveland, 
Ohio, who has been on the ground 
continuously.” 

IOWA. 
DUBUQUE. Superintendent J. 
Harris of this city in his annual 
report mentioned three departures 
as having particularly marked the 
year: First, the establishment of a 
School for retarded and _ atypical 
children at the Jackson School; 


Second, the establishment of an or- 


College of Oratory 
HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Girls’ School 


FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 


Flourishing Girls’ School in large 
city of Middle West. Established 28 
years. Ill health of Principal only 
reason for selling. Address WIN 
SHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 
Beacon St.. Boston 


ganized social centre at the Audu- 
bon School; third, the inauguration 
of work in educational measure- 
ment and scientific supervision. 

All these steps were indicative of 
growth and progress, and evidenced 
a purpose to keep the Dubuque 
schools abreast of the times. 

Special reference was made in the 
report to the value of the work in 
educational measurements as car- 
ried on by H. W. Anderson. 

Another new course introduced 
this year was a course in millinery 
estabushed in connection with the 
course in domestic art in the high 
school, This course designed to 
teach girls to trim hats both eco- 
nomically and tastefully, met with 
instant popularity and proved a gen- 
success. 

In connection with this topic. it 
may not be out of place to call at- 
tention to the effective work in 
dressmaking in our high school and 
to note especially the fact that six 
of our graduating girls in this 
year’s class made their own gradu- 
ation dresses, not one of which ex- 
ceeded four dollars in total cost, 
and one, only one dollar. The 
average was about $ 
How much this mear 
with the extravagan 


or $2.10 


) 
s in contrast 
ce which in 


Institute of Musical Art 


of the City of New York 
120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Special Course fer Supervisors of 
Music in Public Schools 


THOMAS TAPPER, Principal 


Special Examinations - . October 7th and 11th 
Enrollment . . - - October 2nd to October 12th 


Sessions Open Oc'ober 16th 


Prospectus of Supervisors Course 
mailed on application, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGE- 
WATER, MASS. — Course for 


teachers in Junior High Schools. A 
BOYDEN, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Saicm, 
Massachusetts, Coeducationas 
Department for the pedagogical ea¢ 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. 3 (¢sbury Pte 
man, Principal. 


When looking for a thoroughl 
trained, experienced teacher of Phys 
cal Education, wiite the Vocations! 
Bureau of the 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF GYMNASTICS 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Mow York, , 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST 


Chicago, lll., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Ca!., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Birmingham, 809 Title Bldg, Denver. Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 


@188 KE. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Actirg Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-six years of succetstulexperience 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Gaward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
lelephone Hay. 1678. 


The Central Educational Bureau 

St. Louis, Me. : 
Recommends Teachers and Li- 
brarians to Schools, Colleges, 
and Universities. Endeavors tc 
render a service to both Schools 
and Teachers. Service to Zs. 
prarians one of the specialties. 
W. J. HAWKINS, Manager. 


—— 


times past has characterized these 
events, can easily be appreciated. 


KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE. Edgar H. Marks, 


for many years superintendent of 
the Louisville schools, and president 
of the Department ol Superinten- 
dence of the National Education 
Association for one term, died re- 
cently. | 

LEXINGTON. Beginning 
tember 13, the College ot 
ture of the University Ot Kentucky 
will offer a one-years course in 
practical agriculture, having for = 
object to acquaint the 1 
the most approved methods a op- 
erations oi scientific agricu ture 
and practical farming, in Aen 
this can be accomplished within the 

i One year. 
alike to young and old, 
without any prerequisite 
trance examination of any 
knowledge of common — schoo 
branches is to 
progress, but no one will po 
barred the opportunitres and a 
tages of this early practical cou a 
of study, by reason of any page | 
in their early education. They = 
be afforded the advantage of = 
practical instruction to get out 
it what they can. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

ABERDEEN. A siousand-toot 
reel of pictures taken at the Nort a 
ern Normal and Industrial er 
recently, is going the rounds of or 
motion picture theatres ol wee state 
at present. Thousands of 
Dakotans, who have never been 
‘Aberdeen, are thus given the oppor. 
tunity of seeing the school oe 
student body. The reel is exh 
by the theatres im connection wi 
the regular shows. 


OHIO. 


sho 
LLAIRE. C. S. McCoy, wi 
Fa en principal of the Clarks- 


burg, West Virginia, high school, 
was ‘lected superintendent of the 
Bellaire schools; when Superinten- 
dent J. A. Jackson of this city went 
to the Clarksburg superintendency. 


MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS. Printing, ele 
mentarv agriculture, modern lan- 


guages, commercial branches and 
shop work in wood, metal and 
electricity will be elective  sub- 
jects offered in the junior high 
schools next year. The Board of 
Education has authorized the intro- 
duction of the junior high school 
Organization in the seventh and 
eighth grades of the Bremer, Frank- 
lin and Seward School next Septem- 
ber and in the ninth grades of those 
schools at the beginning of the sec- 
ond semester. 

As it will be organized in Minne- 
apolis,ithe )junior high school will not 
provide totally different courses for 
different groups of pupils, approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the time of 
all pupils being given to those sub- 
jects which now constitute the gram- 
mar school course. The remainder 
will be divided among those subjects 
best adapted to his needs. 

Typesetting and press work consti- 
tute the work to be offered in print- 
ing. Under the heading of home 
economics, courses in cooking, sew- 
ing laundering, furnishing and deco- 
rating and home management will be 
included. Probably two modern 
languages will be offered from the 
following, depending upon the ad- 
vance registration—French, German, 
Norwegian, Spanish and Swedish. 

In the junior high school organi- 
zation as outlined by Dr. Spaulding, 
the day will be divided into seven 
forty-five-minute periods, each pupil 
having from twenty-eight to thirty- 
one such periods each week. This 
allotment of time will vary accord- 
ing to the elective subjects selected. 

Shopwork will require ten periods 
each week; home economics, ten; 
commercial subjects, printing and 
agriculture, seven each; modern lan- 
guage, five, and additional English, 
four. Required subjects will include 
English, mathematics, geography in 
the seventh and history in the eighth 
grades, drawing, music, physicai 
training and hygiene. 

ST. PAUL. Ernest C. Hartwell, 
superintendent of Sault Ste Marie, 
Michigan, succeeds Superintendent 
Deitrich Lange of this city, at a 
salary of $5,000, the selection being 
made by Albert Wunderlich, the new 
St. Paul commissioner of education. 

When recent city election 
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changed the commissioner of educa- 


tion it was understood that it would © 


mean a successor for Superinten 

Lange, and Mr. Wunderlich i 
the National Education Association 
in New York, meeting many men 
and inquiring about many others. 
Mr. Wunderlich appeared to be en- 
tirely open-minded, accessible to all 
candidates and listened to the 
friends of all candidates. Mr. 
Hartwell was early in the lead with 
State Superintendent Fred Keeler 
an ardent champion. Sault Ste Marie 
has long enjoyed the reputation of 
having some of the best schools in 
Michigan. Mr. Hartwell is thirty- 
six years of age. He is a graduate 
of Albion College, with his master 
degree from the State University of 
Ann Arbor. He has taught in the 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in Petoskey, 


Michigan, and has been superinten- 


dent at Sault Ste Marie for three 
years. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES, 


CALIFORNIA. 

YOLO COUNTY. This county 
is a leader in the use of the county 
library by rural schools. Mrs, 
Henshall, former county superinten- 
dent, is largely responsible for this. 
She is working for the state library 
now. 

GLENN COUNTY.  Superinten- 
dent Chaney and Principal Rawlins 
of the Willows School, are among 
the strong men in the field of edu- 
cation. The latter is secretary of 
the Northern Association of the 
state. 

COLUSA. Among the splendid 
men of this part of the state in the 
school world, none stands _ higher 
than Principal George W. Moore. 

YUBA CITY. Principal George 
Kimball has been re-elected for an- 
other year. Mr. Kimball has a 


long record of service at this place. 


RED BLUFF. A fine new $990,- 
iH) high school is being completed. 
Principal Paul G. Ward is at the 
head of this school, having been in 
charve for about eight years. The 
citv will vote on a bond issue for 
elementary school purposes in Sep- 
tember. A vote was carried im 
April, but a technicality voided the 
result. 

MARYSVILLE. The annual 
convention of the Northern Associ- 
ation will be held in this city in the 
fall. Principal Paul G. Ward of Red 
Bluff, is president; Principal H. C. 
Rawlins of Willows, is secretary, and 
Supervising Principal J. D. Sweeney 
of Red Bluff, is treasurer, having held 
the position for fifteen vears. 

SHASTA COUNTY Anderson 
will build a new high school build- 
inv. This is a needed improvement. 
Redding schools experience some 
of the growth that is coming to this 
end of the state. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


MONTANA 
KALISPELL, Mr. Musgrove of 
Pittsburg, Kansas, takes charge of 
community betterment work in this 
county. It is the most extended 
demonstration that has been under- 
taken, and he is exceptionally fitted 
for the work. 
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Reports and Pamphlets 


“Discussion of the State Board of 
Education's Proposals for School 
Legislation, 1918.” Dr. Charles 
A. Wagner, secretary, Delaware 
State Board of Education, Wil- 
mington. 16 pages. 

“Annotated Book List for Second- 
ary School Libraries.” University 
of the State of New York, Al- 
bany, N. Y.,_ publication. 75 
pages. 

“A List of Books Relating to the 


History of the State of New 
York.” University of the State 
of New York publication. 40 
pages. 


“New York State Library Twenty- 
ninth Annual Report. Albany, N. 
Y. 40 pages. 

“Laws Relating to Schools.” Con- 
necticut School Document, No. 5, 
1916. Published by State Board of 
Education, Hartford, Conn. 250 
pages. 

“Publications of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press.” Official Register 
of Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Vol. XIII, No. 2 
pages. 

“A Guide to Better Schools.” By E. 
A. Duke, assistant state superinten- 
dent of publicinstruction, Oklahoma. 
Issued by State Superintendent R. 
H. Wilson, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. 160 pages. 

Springfield, North Dakota, 
Normal School Quarterly. 
V., No. 5. 16 pages. 

“School Credit for Home Practice 
in Agriculture.” By F. E. Heald, 
specialist in agricultural education, 
State Relations Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Bulletin No. 385. 27 pages. 

“The Department of Hygiene and 
Physical Education in the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. 47 pages. 
University of Cincinnati Record, 

“Commencement Exercises, June, 
1916.” 8&0 pages. 


State 
Vol. 


The Observant Editor. 


mC. W. Bardeen’s entertaining 
account of the New York National 


Education Association meeting, 
published in _The School Bulletin, 
he speaks of Secretary Springer’s 


achievement, and goes to expose 
the editor of the Journal of Educa- 
tion as follows:— 

“And speaking of work, how 
about Dr. Winship? So far as I 
observed he was present not only 
at every meeting, even at the dozen 
held simultaneously, but at all the 
outside functions. “Had your break- 
fast?” I asked him one morning 
about 6.30. 

“Only a slight one. I am going 
over to the breakfast of school 
Principals at the Prince George.” 

He must have been pretty nearly 
an original member of the Council 
of education, and it transpired that 
he gave eight hours to the commit- 
tee on resolutions. I happened to 
know that he had a room tor I saw 
him come out of it, but when did 
he sleep?” 


IN BOSTON, BUT NOT IN A 
BACK BAY SCHOOL. 


Teacher—“In the house shown in 


this picture George Washington 
lived.” 


Third Grade Boy—“Which floor?” 


We can offer a special opportunity to secure unusual candidates in 


History and allied subjects: Syracuse graduate with post graduate work at Columbia, six 
years’ experience, the last two as head of the history departinent at Mechanics Institute, $1,200. 


Manual training: Normal and Pratt Institute graduate, seven years’ experience, last in 
California, $1,€00 in the east 


Art: Syracuse graduate, colored, talented along normal art lines, $650. 


Latin and Spanish: Grove City College graduate, nine years’ experience in teaching Latin, 
German and Spanish, $900. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, S W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, ine ung, booklet 
is suggested by our own observations of thirty IT TELLS ECW. SERI 


years of the successes and failures of applications. HhIE 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicego, I. 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


ThtPratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fverse 


New York 
Recom menés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 


introducer to Colle 


MERICAN : : : TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and Fami 


arg FOREIG WN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, futors and Gov- 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction; recommends good Schools to pare: te (Call om 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York 


recommends teachert and bas filled bun- 


Jj dreds of high grade positions «up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need @ 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penne 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, RK. L. MYERS & CO., 

Trust Building. Harrisburg, Pa. Co-cperating Agencies in Denver and Atlante 


©. A. SCOTT & CO., Proj rietors 
442 Tremont Boilding, Boston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo) officials, 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 3653 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


EFFICIENT, PROMPT AND RELIABLE SERVICE 
TO TEACHERS AND EMPLOYERS OF TEACHERS 


In every department of Schoel and College Work 
WILLIAM RUFFER, Manager 
W. S. FRY, Asst. Manager 
The Largest, Most Widely Advertised 
and Patreonized Agency in the West 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Denver CoOLo 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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4 Good Hand Work, Educational Value, Economic Saving 
The Hill Bookbinding and Repairing Outfit 


* on 


o The invention of this outfit makes it possible for the boys or girls t 
7 of the grammar grades or high school, as part of their industrial t 
work, to quickly, practically and inexpensively repair or rebind the 
: thousands of school text books that are at present being discarded, 
? and bind the magazines of both the home and the school at a t ianeesteceios 


hominal expense. LXXX 
When the binding material that accompanies each outfit has been a — vol. 
used, the community has been saved more than the outfit cost, —— er 
WE TEACH THE TEACHERS =— 


| MANUAL TRAINING SUPPLY company 


Looks like a hopeless 
Janesville, Wisconsin of outfit, made the change, 


- F E give teachers the opportunity to increase their income 
| a | FA by taking orders for our high grade Specialties during 


the Summer vacation. We handle only articles of merit and 


r= 


j 
g 
— 
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Eighth grade boys, by the aid 


usefulness which have a very largesale. Every housekeeper is 


Z | Receive Good Pay interested and every home means an order. Work is pleasant 


and profitable. Write at once for particulars. | IT 
ql G. L. HAMILTON & CO., Inc. 
‘ | DURING VACATION Dept. N 1,394 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


NE' 
| Are You Teaching? 
| Are You Learning? f 
the 
Self Starting Typewriter 
it This is the up-to-date question that S( 
i: confronts every teacher and pupil. 
} | The Self Starting Typewriter adds des 
} 25% to the speed of the typist. 
| { It is the only machine on which Ring 
perfect touch typewriting is possible. 
It is the latest model 


i 


